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Grandpa  and  Grandma  Baskin's 
Christmas  Surprise 

JT  was  the  day  before  Christmas  and  the  large  flakes  of  snow  had  been 
falling  silently  all  the  forenoon.  In  the  late  afternoon  a  group  of 
boys  had  gathered  for  a  snow  fight.  The  battle  had  raged  for  a  good 
hour.  Then  the  battle  having  been  won  and  prisoners  exchanged,  the 
boys  were  ready  for  something  else. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do"  said  Harry,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
group,  "Let's  block  up  old  Grandpa  Baskin's  gate  with  a  snowman,  so 
that  when  he  comes  to  get  his  evening  paper  he  won't  be  able  to  get 
through  the  gate." 

"Dandy!"  shouted  the  boys  in  chorus,  and  set  to  work  with  renewed 
energy. 

In  a  short  time  a  snowman  was  erected  between  the  two  gate-posts 
in  Grandpa  Baskin's  yard. 

"He  needs  a  pipe,  and  let's  decorate  him  with  an  old  straw  hat  and 
red  muffler,"  said  Ned. 

"Make  his  arm  stick  out  more,  boys,  so  that  the  old  man  will  have 
a  hard  time  getting  around  him  with  his  rheumatics,"  said  Harry  who 
seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  boys. 

"Boys,"  said  Miss  Alice,  a  lady  who  had  won  the  admiration  oi 
all  the  boys,  and  who  had  approached  unseen,  "don't  you  think  that  this 
is  a  rather  mean  trick  to  play  on  an  old  lame  gentleman?" 

The  boys  turned  around  in  surprise,  not  knowing  that  their  move- 
ments had  been  observed  by  anyone. 

"I  know  that  you  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  this  plan 
or  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  have  done  it,  for  you  are  not  mean  boys," 
added  the  lady.  "You  know  that  this  is  the  day  before  Christmas.  Why 
don't  you  hang  a  basket  on  the  arm  of  this  snowman,  filled  with  things 
for  a  good  Christmas  dinner.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  inmates  of  this 
house  will  have  none.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise? Some  way  you  can  manage  about  the  old  gentleman's  evening 
paper." 

"The  very  thing,"  cried  the  boys,  who  seeing  their  folly,  were  eager 
to  do  the  right  thing. 

"I  can  furnish  you  with  a  basket  and  a  pie,  and  I  am  sure  that  your 
mothers  or  some  kind-hearted  neighbor  will  donate  something." 

"Oh  yes!"  laughed  the  boys,  falling  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  we 
can  easily  fill  the  basket." 

Miss  Alice  proceeded  on  her  way,  well  satisfied  with  the  outcome 


*■ 


of  her  suggestion,  while  the  boys  started  off  to  fill  the  basket  which  was 
soon  loaded  to  overflowing. 

"Now,"  said  Harry,  "let's  put  a  note  in  the  basket  and  hang  it  on 
the  arm  of  the  snowman.  Somebody  can  ring  the  bell.  We'll  all  hide 
and  watch  the  old  gentleman  when  he  sees  our  snowman." 

It  was  Ned  who  rang  the  bell  when  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete, and  hurried  away  to  hide  with  the  rest  of  his  friends  when  his  task 
had  been  performed.    It  was  just  after  twilight. 

Inside  the  house  Grandma  Baskin  was  setting  m  a  chair  by  the  fire- 
side busily  knitting,  while  Grandpa  Baskin  was  dozing  in  his  great  arm 
chair  with  his  spectacles  on  the  very  end  of  his  nose.  It  was  as  perfect  a 
moment  of  luxury  and  content  as  the  little  bare  room  could  afford.  It 
was  just  at  this  moment  when  the  ringing  of  the  bell  sounded. 

"Gracious,"  said  Grandma  Baskin  dropping  her  knitting  into  her 
lap  unheeded,  "quick,  Chester,  awaken  and  see  who  is  outside.  Be  sure 
to  light  the  candle.  No,  I'll  do  it  myself,  because  you  could  never  find 
the  candle  or  matches  without  disturbing  me,  so  I  might  as  well  do  it  now 
as  later.  Chester,"  said  Grandma  impatiently,  '  wake  up  this  minute 
and  go  to  the  door. 

"Yes,  Julia,"  said  he  arising  from  his  chair  and  replacing  his  spec- 
tacles, that  would  surely  have  fallen  off  his  nose  at  the  next  violent  snore, 
"I  shall  go  immediately,  but  why  get  so  impatient?  Now  just  sit  down 
and  calm  yourself." 

Grandpa  Baskin,  having  the  candle  thrust  into  his  hand,  proceeded  to 
the  door  as  fast  as  his  old  rheumatic  joints  would  permit  him,  without 
causing  him  too  much  extra  pain.  He  opened  the  door,  holdng  the  candle 
above  his  head  thus  enabling  him  to  observe  more  fully  the  object  of  his 
unexpected  visitor.    But  no  one  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

Hello,"  said  the  old  man,  straining  his  eyes  and  peering  through 
the  darkness,  "what's  this?" 

As  he  advanced  towards  the  object  he  chuckled.  "Well,  well,  if 
it  ain't  a  snowman." 

"What's  he  got  on  his  arm,  Chester,"  said  his  wife,  who  unable  to 
constrain  herself,  had  followed  her  husband  and  now  stood  peeping  over 
his  shoulder. 

"Why,  it's  a  basket,"  she  added  after  a  closer  examination. 

"So  it  is,"  ejaculated  Grandpa,  "and  it  has  a  note  attached  to  it." 

The  note  read:  "A  Happy  Christmas  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Baskin.    From  the  boys." 

"Well,  now,  if  that  ain't  real  kind  of  them,"  said  Grandma  Baskin, 
who  had  been  peering  under  the  snowy  white  napkin  while  her  husband 


was  reading  the  note.  "Here's  a  turkey,  apples,  a  pie,  nuts,  and  a  lot  of 
other  good  things." 

"And  here's  my  paper  up  on  the  steps,"  added  the  old  gentleman. 

"Won't  we  have  a  good  Christmas  dinner,  though!"  smiled  the  old 
pair  happily,  as  together  they  retired  from  the  cold  outside  world  to  the 
warmth  of  their  fireside  within,  "and  us  that  weren't  expecting  one,  too." 

— IRENE  FISH. 


JOHNNY'S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

^HRISTMAS  was  near.    For  many  weeks  Carl  had  been  saving  his 
pennies  to  buy  his  three-year-old  brother,  Johnny,  a  ball.  Johnny's 
sole  ambition  was  to  possess  a  ball,  an  India  rubber  ball. 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  Carl  went  to  the  near-by  store  to  pur- 
chase one.  He  told  the  clerk  he  wanted  a  rubber  ball,  and  asked  how 
much  they  were.  The  clerk  named  a  price  which  was  fifteen  cents  over 
the  amount  Carl  had.  He  asked  the  clerk  if  he  was  sure  they  had  no 
cheaper  ball,  but  the  clerk  insisted  that  it  was  the  cheapest  in  stock.  Carl 
turned  away  in  despair  and  left  the  store,  his  heart  almost  broken  for  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  raise  the  required  sum  in  the  remaining 
time.    He  came  into  the  house,  his  eyes  swelling  with  tears. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Carl?"  asked  his  mother. 

He  told  her  that  he  hadn't  enough  money  to  buy  a  ball  for  Johnny. 

"Well,  Carl,"  said  his  mother,  after  a  little  thought,  "I'll  give  you 
the  money, — as  you  have  been  a  pretty  good  boy  lately." 

Carl  thanked  her  again  and  again,  then  ran  to  the  store  and  pur- 
chased the  ball,  his  face  beaming  with  happiness. 

Christmas  Day  dawned  bright  and  clear.  Johnny  awoke  very 
early,  to  find  a  large  package,  Carl's  handwork,  by  his  pillow.  After 
much  unwrapping,  he  came  to  the  rubber  ball.  He  grew  extremely 
excited,  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  and  trying  to  catch  it, — generally 
missing.  Then,  as  he  threw  it  up,  it  came  down — slap — on  Carl's  face. 
He  woke  up  with  a  start.  Then,  as  he  saw  who  it  was  and  how  happy 
he  had  been  made  by  his  gift,  he  called  out,  "Merry  Christmas,  Johnny," 
and  Johnny  replied  in  his  squeaky  voice,  "Merry  Christmas!" 


 STANLEY  ABRAMS. 


Forgotten  Honor 

JT  was  a  cold  day  in  February  in  northern  Michigan;  but  two  men  talk- 
ing in  the  president's  office  of  the  Lawrence  Lumber  Company,  were 
not  talking  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Dexter  Lawrence,  president  of  the  company,  was  disgusted 
with  his  twenty-year-old-son,  Elliot.  Plainly  speaking,  Elliot  had  been 
kicked  out  of  Harvard.  His  father  wouldn't  listen  to  his  excuses  but  told 
him  to  leave  that  city  and  not  to  say  good-bye  to  his  mother  nor  return 
until  he  had  made  good.  Taking  out  his  wallet,  he  gave  Elliot  fifty  dol- 
lars and  told  him  to  go. 

Elliot  went  out  and  in  the  outer  office  he  told  his  friend  of  three 
years,  Miss  Freda  Dynes,  he  must  speak  to  her  before  he  went.  As  they 
lunched  together  that  day  Elliot  told  her  in  very  general  terms  why  he 
had  been  expelled.  He  asked  her  to  tell  his  mother  because  he  said,  "Dad 
told  me  not  to  see  mother  and  I  know  dad."  Elliot  liked  Freda  and  she 
rather  liked  him  though  neither  would  admit  it.  She  told  him  to  send  his 
mother's  letters  to  her  and  she'd  see  that  his  mother  received  them.  She 
went  to  the  train  with  Elliot  and  at  one  o'clock  he  was  started  out  west 
to  make  a  new  name  for  himself. 

Elliot's  mother,  father  nor  Miss  Dynes,  no  one  of  them  knew  exact- 
ly why  Elliot  had  been  expelled.  They  thought  they  knew  but  they 
didn't.  Only  one  other  person  besides  Elliot  knew  and  he  was  sworn  into 
secrecy.  When  Elliot  arrived  cold,  tired  and  hungry  in  a  little  mining 
town  of  the  Middle  West  it  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing when  other  men  found  out  he  could  shoot,  play  cards,  drink,  etc., 
they  gave  him  a  job  and  he  was  made  one  of  them. 

He  had  been  there  three  months  when  the  superintendent  needed 
a  new  assistant.  Having  had  three  years  of  college  training,  Elliot  was 
given  the  job.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  complete  charge  of  one  of 
the  McKinley  mines.  You  would  hardly  recognize  him  as  the  same  man; 
he  is  tall,  broad-shouldered,  strong,  and  tanned  by  two  years'  sun.  He 
still  writes  to  Freda  and  his  mother.  He  is  planning  to  visit  Freda  this 
summer  but  tells  her  under  no  conditions  to  tell  his  mother  or  father,  be- 
cause he  doesn't  want  them  to  know  yet. 

Now  in  the  office  of  the  Lawrence  Lumber  Company  a  young  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Bob  Cannan  worked.  He  was  a  last  year's  graduate 
from  Harvard.  Many  times  Mr.  Lawrence,  Sr.  wished  Elliot  was  more 
like  Bob. 

The  day  Freda  received  news  of  Elliot's  coming  she  rushed  and  told 
Bob  because  she  knew  they  had  been  high  school  and  college  chums. 
All  that  day  and  next  Bob  worked  little  and  seemed  to  be  dreaming; 


something  new  for  whistling  Bob  as  he  was  called.  The  day  before  Elliot's 
arrival  Bob  asked  Mr.  Lawrence  Sr.  if  he  would  give  him  a  few  minutes 
of  his  time.    Mr.  Lawrence  gruffly  said,  "Come  at  one  o'clock." 

Bob  was  on  time  to  the  minute.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  dictating  a  letter 
to  Freda.  He  stepped  and  told  Bob  to  proceed.  Bob  asked  if  they 
might  be  alone.  "Never  mind  Miss  Dynes,"  replied  Mr.  Lawrence,  "she's 
been  with  me  for  years  and  what  concerns  me  concerns  her." 

Bob  was  too  nervcus  to  waste  time.  So  he  said,  "Mr.  Lawrence, 
I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I  was  sworn  to  silence  for  two  years.  They 
are  over  now  and  three  months  to  the  good.  Your  son  Elliot  and  I  were 
the  best  of  chums  at  college  and  high  school.  One  year  and  a  half  ago 
he  was  expelled  from  college  for  cheating.  His  name  was  kept  quiet  be- 
cause he  was  the  son  of  a  Harvard  man.  But  believe  me,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
he  didn't  cheat  in  that  examination." 

At  this  part  of  his  confession,  Freda  was  so  surprised  she  nearly 
dropped  her  book.  "He  was  only  helping  one  who  asked  him  to",  con- 
tinued Bob,  "and  that  person  was  me".  When  I  heard  he  had  been 
caught  I  wanted  to  confess  but  he  wouldn't  let  me. 

He  said,  "Bob,  you  have  been  my  best  pal  through  college  and 
high  and  I'll  need  you  always.  You've  worked  your  way  through  college 
and  I  haven't.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  six  months  and  I  can.  Of 
course  it  will  be  hard  on  mother  and  dad  but  I've  always  wanted  this 
chance.  Mother  and  dad  have  always  given  me  everything  and  I'd  like 
to  see  how  it  feels  to  get  something  for  myself.  Don't  tell  for  two  years, 
Bob,  if  you  tell  at  all.  Will  you  do  that  much  for  me?  I'll  be  your 
friend  and  pal  if  you  do  but  I  can't  if  you  do  not.  I  like  honor  but  for- 
get it  now." 

"So  I  forgot  it,"  said  Bob,  "but  I'm  sorry,  very  sorry.  Elliot's  made 
good.  I'll  go  to  Harvard,  confess  and  clear  Elliot.  He  arrives  at  4:15 
three  days  from  today.  He  does  not  plan  to  come  here  but  you  could 
meet  him  at  the  train." 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  didn't  reply,  Bob  went  back  to  his  office.  At 
last  Mr.  Lawrence  asked  Freda  if  she  knew  Elliot's  address.  She  replied, 
"Yes."  He  then  sent  a  telegram  saying,  "Son:  I  know  all.  If  you  can 
forgive  your  dad,  come.  Dad." 

When  Mr.  Elliot  Lawrence  received  this  telegram,  he  acted  like  a 
school  boy.  When  he  arrived  three  days  later,  he  rushed  to  his  father's 
office. 

The  first  person  he  saw  was  Bob.  He  rushed  up  to  him,  shook 
hands,  and  dragged  him  into  his  father's  office  where  Freda  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  were  working. 


An  hour  or  two  later  we  see  Mr.  Lawrence  Sr.,  his  wife,  son  and 
Freda  and  Bob.  Bob  and  Elliot  each  work  for  the  Lawrence  Lumber 
Company  now.  Freda  and  Elliot  are  married  and  Bob  expects  to  be 
soon.  Bob  and  Elliot  are  inseparable  friends.  Bob  is  still  sorry  he  never 
told  but  Elliot  does  not  look  at  it  that  way.    He  wanted  the  chance. 

 ADELAIDE  CROUTER. 


THE  RED  WAGON 
A  True  Story 

There  was  great  excitement  among  the  small  boys  in  Cottage  B.  of 
the  New  York  Orphanage.  The  kind  nurse  had  promised  that  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  Santa  Claus  would  bring  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree  and  some 
presents  which  they  would  find  in  the  reception  hall  on  Christmas  Day. 

One  small  boy  was  looking  forward  to  that  day  with  greater  joy  than 
others.  Having  been  made  to  believe  firmly  in  Santa's  powers,  he  felt 
sure  that  if  he  asked  for  a  "little  red  wagon,"  he  would  certainly  get  it. 
So  a  little  red  wagon  was  asked  for  in  every  letter  to  Santa  Claus. 

The  nurses  and  matrons  were  in  despair  at  this  for  in  all  the  boxes 
of  toys  sent  by  the  Red  Cross,  not  a  single  wagon  was  found,  red  or 
otherwise. 

Christmas  Eve  arrived  and  still  no  little  red  wagon.  The  trees  in 
the  different  cottages  were  decorated  and  the  toys  arranged  with  the 
names  on  the  wrappings.  The  nurse  who  was  in  charge  of  Cottage  B. 
was  sitting  in  mournful  silence,  seeing  in  her  mind  the  sad  look  on  the 
child's  face  when  no  wagon  appeared.  She  hated  to  destroy  the  child's 
faith  in  the  fairy  personage,  but  she  could  do  nothing. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  rang.  It  was  the  station  master  saying  that 
another  box  of  toys  had  arrived.  The  nurse  told  the  hired  man  to  go  to 
the  station  and  then  she  sat  down,  nervously  wondering  if  there  could 
possibly  be  a  red  wagon  in  that  box. 

The  box  arrived  and  was  hastily  opened.  There  on  the  top  was 
a  little  red  wagon. 

Of  all  the  toys  received  the  next  day  the  little  red  wagon  brought 
most  joy. 

 MARY  WOODS  BENNETT. 


An  Odd  Gift 


|T  was  cold  this  Christmas  morning  on  the  great  desert,  for  the  sun  had 
not  yet  pierced  its  shroud  of  gray  clouds. 

A  dim  form  among  a  group  of  four  such  forms  which  were  lying 
on  a  small  rocky  ridge,  stirred,  for  the  chill  bit  through  even  the  fleece- 
lined  canvas  sleeping-bag. 

The  hideously  painted  bodies  of  a  band  of  Apaches  could  hardly 
be  seen  because  of  the  dim  light  and  the  skill  with  which  they  kept  under 
cover.  Each  cactus,  mesquite  and  rocky  outcropping  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  crafty  sons  of  the  endless  wastes. 

The  slumberer  again  stirred  uneasily,  and  this  time  his  sleepy  eyes 
blinked  open.  The  sight  that  met  them  was  terror-inspiring  indeed.  A 
paint-streaked  face  followed  by  a  lithe  body  sprung  agily  over  the  rugged 
rock  escarpment  of  the  naturally  fortified  circule  in  which  the  party  had 
laid  their  blankets.  The  sound  of  one  shrill  shriek  of  warning  was  all 
the  youth  remembered  before  he  was  stilled  by  one  cruel  slash  of  the 
savage's  club.  At  the  piercing  cry,  however,  the  other  three  awoke,  in- 
stinctively clutching  their  revolvers.  Taking  in  the  situation  at  once, 
they  fired  simultaneously.  By  this  time  the  other  members  of  the  small 
band  of  raiders  were  surging  in.  Dropping  behind  the  nearest  rocks, 
the  three  men  fought  with  desperate  tenacity. 

Thus  the  wily  savages  were  held  off  for  a  long  time  under  the 
parching  sun.  But  look!  A  great  black  disc  is  covering  the  face  of 
ihe  fiery  orb.  An  eclipse.  The  savages  amazed,  withdrew  under  their 
leader's  orders.  A  hurried  consultation,  and  the  superstitious  Apaches 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  the  attack,  fearing  that  the  Sun  God  had 
hidden  himself  from  their  sight  in  wrath  at  their  doings. 

The  eldest  of  the  men  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  reigned. 
"It  sorter  looks  like  them  bad  men  have  given  up  our  company  for  good," 
he  drawled.     "They  shorely  are  superstitious." 

"Say,  that  eclipse  was  the  best  Chris'mus  gift  I've  had  since  I  was 
a  boy,"  said  another,  huskily.     "Let's  thank  Him  who  gave  it." 

And  while  the  three  hardened  desert  rats  knelt  in  silence,  the  eclipse 
slowly  passed  off. 

JOHN  HEAVEY 


OUR  UNKNOWN  DEAD 


On  Flanders'  Field  the  cannons  roared; 
Above  them  all  an  eagle  soared; 
It  was  the  eagle  of  victory 
O'er  Flanders'  Field  across  the  sea. 

On  Flanders'  Field  our  soldiers  brave, 
Fought  for  America,  their  land  to  save. 
On  Flanders'  Field  'mongst  poppies  red, 
Lie  many  thousands  of  unknown  dead. 

On  Flanders'  Field  where  cold  winds  blew, 
Was  found  a  boy  whom  no  one  knew; 
With  all  the  glory  in  the  world. 
The  flag  of  his  country  was  unfurled. 

 AFTON  FLYNN. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  POPPIES 

The  poppy  with  her  scarlet  bud, 
Dyed  by  the  soldiers'  precious  blood, 
Could  many  a  sorrowing  story  tell, 
Of  soldiers  who  in  battle  fell 

On  Flanders'  Field. 

But  listen  while  the  poppies  tell 
Their  story  dear  to  those  who  fell, 
Of  peace  and  joy  that  may  abound 
Forever  on  those  sacred  grounds 
Of  Flanders'  Field. 


 EDITHMAE  DAVIES. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  WORLD 


Four  long  years  of  woeful  strife 

Brought  the  enemy  to  her  knee ; 
And  that  dread  work  took  many  a  life 
From  those  who  did  not  flee. 

Every  nation  held  so  high 

Her  laddies  whom  she  loved; 
But  now  in  Flanders'  Field  they  he ; 

Their  souls  go  on  above. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  met 

To  see  what  can  be  done, 
To  try  to  make  us  all  regret 

That  war  was  e'er  begun. 

So  let  us  pray  for  world  peace, 

An  everlasting  one; 
Yes !     One  that  never  more  will  cease ; 

'Twill  be  real  victory  won. 

 FRANCIS  LOBBETT. 


ONLY  ONE 

Alone  he  fought,  alone  he  stood; 

The  air  was  hard  and  dry; 
He  shot — he  knew  'twas  but  for  good; 

That  night  he  felt  he  was  to  die. 

Alone  he  lay — only  one — 

A  shot  had  done  its  work ; 
In  peace  he  lay,  his  duty  done, 

He  whispered,  "Ah,  I  did  not  shirk." 

An  "Unknown  Soldier"  buried  here; 

With  fervent  prayer  for  what  he'd  done, 
The  people  thronged  about  the  bier 

To  see  him — "Only  One." 

 MARY  BURG. 


THE  RED  AND  THE  GOLD 


On  Flanders'  Fields  are  poppies  red, 
Beneath  them  sleep  our  honored  dead; 
On  Fladers'  Fields  the  sunset  glows 
Kindly  upon  the  silent  rows. 

On  Berkeley's  hills  poppies  unfold, 
Each  one  a  shining  spot  of  gold; 
Golden  stars  for  those  who  bled 
On  Flanders'  Fields,  mid  poppies  red. 

 MARGARET  STAPLES. 


AN  EXCITING  EXPERIENCE. 

QNE  Christmas  about  fifty  years  ago  the  Trenton,  an  American  frigate, 
arrived  in  a  small  Turkish  harbor.    The  main  reason  why  the  ship 
had  stepped  in  this  port  was  because  a  church  where  Christ  had  preached 
was  situated  on  a  hill  behind  the  town  and  some  sailors  wished  to  visit  it. 

When  the  admiral's  staff  had  landed,  the  townspeople  asked  them 
not  to  go  up  to  the  church  because  a  barbarian  tribe,  called  the  Boshabuz- 
ooks  had  just  raided  the  town  and  had  stolen  all  the  arms  and  horses  they 
had.  At  first  the  admiral  did  not  want  the  sailors  to  go  but  told  them  to 
wait  until  the  next  day  and  if  nothing  happened  they  could  go.  The  next 
morning  fifty  sailors  started  out  with  two  guides  to  lead  them  to  the 
church. 

When  they  were  half  way  up  the  hill  an  exclamation  was  heard 
from  one  of  the  guides  and  he  started  his  donkey  down  the  hill.  Instantly 
the  other  guide  did  the  same  thing  and  they  both  dropped  their  guns.  Two 
sailors,  one  of  them  was  my  father,  picked  up  the  guns.  Just  then  a  loud 
cry  was  heard  and  the  Boshabuzooks  came  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  bright  colored  robes. 

Their  leader  was  a  tall  man  about  six  feet  high,  and  had  a  bright 
red  robe  on.  For  weapons  he  carried  a  spear  and  a  shield.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  fine  horse  which  was  stolen  from  the  settlers  in  the  town. 

They  came  charging  down  on  the  sailors  and  would  have  killed  them 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  father  and  the  other  sailor  who  had  agun.  They 
kept  the  barbarians  back  until  the  sailors  got  under  cover  of  the  fire  from 
the  ship.  The  first  shot  my  father  fired  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  huge  leader  topple  off  his  horse.  When  they  got  back  to  the  ship  my 
father  and  the  other  sailor,  who  had  the  gun,  were  given  great  praise  by  the 
admiral  and  their  companions,  and  were  allowed  to  eat  at  the  officers 
mess  for  one  night. 

 FORD  WEISSEL. 


Santa  Claus  Is  Here 


JT  was  Christmas  Eve  and  the  tired  thousands  were  pouring  from  the 
stores  after  the  final,  wild  round.  He  was  a  great  burglar,  but  wan- 
dering about,  the  Christmas  joy  could  not  but  touch  even  him.  He  was 
human,  and  unhappy,  but  being  a  burglar,  he  sniffed  big  game  for  the 
night.  He  watched  the  crowds,  unconsciously  envious,  and  then  wan- 
dered about  till  his  zero-hour  when  the  cold  blood  of  a  real  bad-man 
suffused  his  heart. 

It  was  a  silent  form  creeping  up  the  back  stairs  of  the  comfortable 
Hewitt  home.  Reaching  the  upper  hall  it  hesitated  and  seemed  to  lis- 
ten, straining  every  nerve.  It  was  a  strange  figure,  but  it  somehow  did 
not  seem  out  of  place  gliding  among  the  heavy  shadows.  It  approached 
a  door  and  stopped  in  the  deeper  shadows — listened  again.  Was  it  the 
nursery?  The  figure  hoped  so,  for  there,  according  to  Mr.  Hewitt's 
"Ideal  Christmas"  article  in  the  newspaper,  in  there  would  be  hung  two 
seven  and  five  year  old  stockings — interesting  "greetings"  for  two  servants, 
and  something  for  mother  and  father.  The  door  was  locked — hopeful ! 
A  locked  door  is  nothing  to  so  experienced  a  figure — and  so  this  one  was 
soon  open,  exposing  a  room,  plainly  a  nursery  embellished  for  Christmas. 
The  door  closed  on  the  shadow.  Inside,  it  paused  and  listened — heard 
with  joy  a  faint  tick-tick,  for  here  was  probably  a  platinum  watch — may- 
be diamond  studded — for  Mrs.  Hewitt.  The  envelopes  on  the  table, 
addressed,  "Bridget"  and  "Jacques,"  probably  good  cash  "greetings" 
to  the  servants.  The  toys  and  stockings — the  shadow  faintly  smiled — 
well,  childhood  must  have  its  Christmas. 

Hearing  a  soft  footstep  in  her  nursery,  little  seven  year  old  Alice 
Hewitt  awoke,  filled  with  joy,  for  though  beginning  to  grow  skeptical, 
Alice  was  still  young  enough  to  believe.  She  turned  to  her  five-year-old 
brother  Paul  and  gently  touchd  him. 

"Pauly,"  she  whispered,  "Santy  is  here!" 

Pleased,  but  bleary-eyed,  little  Paul  awoke  and  walked  dizzily 
around  to  her.  Hand  in  hand  they  moved  toward  the  portiere  between 
the  bedroom  and  nursery.  Paul  put  out  his  hand  to  push  it  aside  and 
peek,  but  Alice  intercepted  him,  whispering,  "No,  no.  He  might 
not  like  it."  Then,  "Isn't  he  still?"  Paul  had  almost  gone  to  sleep 
standing  up,  but  awoke  in  time  to  murmur,  "Yesh." 

Why  doesn't  Santa  Claus  move?  He  is  leaning  against  the  table, 
his  hand  outstretched  in  an  odd  way.  His  is  more  a  listening,  awed  atti- 
tude. 

Alice's  loud,  awed  whisper  rises  again. 


"Maybe  he's  not  pleased.    Brr-r — it's  cold.    Let's  go  back." 

Paul  readily  follows  her.  "We've  seen  Santa  Claus!"  she  mur- 
murs happily.     Paul  agrees,  but  in  reality  has  not  seen  much. 

In  the  hall  again — the  shadow  has  reappeared.  It  is  less  sinister 
and  not  so  deft  as  before — and  where  is  the  loot?  It  hurries  out — not 
so  noiselessly  as  before.     It  is  broken.     Is  it  Santa  Claus? 

Morning  has  at  last  come  and  Alice  awakes — herself  and  brother 
Paul.  They  fly  into  mother's  and  father's  room  with  the  usual  wild 
congratulations. 

"Mother,  we  saw  Santa  Claus  i" 

"Yesh,"  from  the  still  sleepy  Paul. 

'"And  he  had  a  searchlight,"  adds  Alice. 

Mother  and  father  smile.  In  their  childhood,  they  too  had  seen 
Santa  Claus,  as  what  child  has  not? 

 ELSTON  WYCKOFF. 


THE  REASON 

Oh  why  should  we  with  merriment 

Remember  Christmas  Day, 
With  holly,  tree,  and  mistletoe, 

And  presents  bright  and  gay? 

Because  one  eve  so  long  ago 

Upon  this  earth  was  born 
A  Child  who  brought  to  all  the  world 

A  new  and  better  morn. 

He  taught  the  world  to  live  in  peace 

In  love  to  serve  the  Lord, 
To  abandon  thoughts  of  worldly  things, 

Power,  and  wealth,  and  sword. 


 ELEANOR  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Robbie,  Rose  and  the  Christmas  Spirit 

J^OBBIE  and  Rose  stood  by  the  parlor  window  watching  the  people 
hurry  down  the  road.  It  was  a  cold,  bleak  day  and  a  drizzling  rain  and 
sleet  had  continued  from  early  morning.  A  rap  was  heard  on  the  front 
door.  Robbie,  thinking  that  his  father  had  forgotten  his  key,  ran  to  the 
door  in  mad  collision  with  Alice,  the  cook.  Seeing  that  it  was  Mary,  the 
girl  who  delivered  the  milk,  he  gave  her  a  sneer  and  returned  to  the  parlor. 
He  then  complained  to  his  mother  that  the  back  door,  not  the  front,  was 
the  place  for  poor  people  such  as  Mary.  Rose,  who  had  a  much  kinder 
disposition,  went  into  the  kitchen  to  talk  to  Mary.  Poor  Mary  did  not  like 
to  talk  for  she  was  worried  about  her  widowed  mother,  who  was  very  ill 
and  did  not  have  even  one  good  blanket. 

"Today  is  the  twenty-first  and  if  I  go  hungry  until  the  twenty-fourth 
I  may  be  able  to  buy  mother  a  scant  covering  for  Christmas  with  the  money 
I  make,"  explained  Mary. 

"But  you  must  not  go  hungry,  child,"  exclaimed  Rose. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  can  go  without  my  evening  meal  and  have  just  a 
little  breakfast.  'Tisn't  the  first  time  and  'twon't  be  the  last,"  she  re- 
plied. 

While  she  was  talking,  Rose  with  Alice's  help,  had  prepared  a  little 
lunch  for  her  and  her  mother. 

"There  now,  take  this  to  your  mother.  There  is  some  for  you,  too," 
she  said,  handing  her  a  well  covered  basket.  "Don't  fail  to  come  back 
to-morrow  and  we  shall  see  what  else  we  can  do. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Miss,  but  please  don't  bother  about  mother 
and  me.  We'll  get  along  all  right.  Good  night!  Good  night!"  sang 
out  the  happy  girl  as  she  ran  homewards. 

As  Rose  watched  her  retreating  figure  she  suddenly  became  aware 
of  the  luxury  that  surrounded  her.  She  never  had  to  work,  even  to  take 
care  of  her  room  as  most  girls  her  age  did.  There  was  Alice,  the  cook; 
Jane,  the  chambermaid;  John,  the  coachman,  and  the  errand  boy  to  do  all 
the  work. 

When  Rose  returned  to  the  parlor  she  found  Robbie  complaining  to 
his  mother  that  Rose  would  make  a  good  friend  of  such  an  insignificant 
person  as  Mary. 

"But  Rose  is  quite  right  in  doing  so,  my  child,"  said  his  mother. 

The  days  rolled  by  and  at  last  the  twenty-fourth  of  December 
dawned  clear  and  cold.  Rose  was  full  of  happy  plans  for  Mary  and  the 
morrow.  Robbie  spent  his  day  contemplating  what  Santa  would  bring 
him. 


''Santa,  you  know,  my  child,  is  really  the  Christmas  spirit  of  love 
and  giving,"  said  his  father,  who  was  troubled  over  his  son's  unkind  dis- 
position. 

Though  Robbie  thought  the  said  spirit  of  love  would  do  much  better 
if  it  filled  his  stocking  and  loaded  the  tree  with  presents  for  him  than  if  it 
made  him  love  his  neighbor,  he  said  nothing.  Rob  was  very  selfish  and 
thought  more  of  himself  than  he  did  of  any  one  else. 

Rose  had  it  planned  to  take  a  turkey  and  a  good  Christmas  dinner 
to  Mary.  Rose's  mother  got  a  large,  warm  blanket  for  Mary's  mother 
and  a  heavy  coat  for  Mary.  After  hanging  up  their  stockings,  Rose  and 
Robbie  went  to  bed,  Rose  with  happy  thoughts  for  Mary,  and  Robbie 
with  thoughts  of  the  presents  he  was  sure  to  receive  on  the  morrow. 

Both  children  were  up  bright  and  early  the  next  morning  and  went 
downstairs  to  get  their  stockings  and  presents.  Rose,  being  the  best  runner, 
reached  the  parlor  first. 

Rose  was  very  happy  with  her  presents  or  those  she  had  undone,  but 
a  stifled  cry  made  her  look  at  Robbie.  In  a  second  she  knew  what  was 
the  matter.  Rob's  stocking  hung  empty  and  upon  examining  the  tree  they 
found  no  presents  for  Rob  but  a  stick  with  this  familiar  saying  on  it : 

"Rob!  Give  this  to  your  father  and  tell  him  to  spoil  the  rod  but 
save  the  child.  Signed  by  the  Christmas  Spirit." 

Rob's  father  was  very  sorry  to  hear  the  story,  but  said  that  if  Rob 
mended  his  ways  he  would  hang  up  the  stick  and  disobey  the  Christmas 
Spirit. 

Robbie  went  with  Rose  to  Mary's  house  and  did  all  he  could  to 
make  them  happy.  The  climax  came  when  he  chopped  wood,  something 
he  had  never  done  before,  but  it  was  all  done  with  the  real  Christmas  good 
will. 

When  they  returned  home  they  found  the  tree  re-dressed  with 
equally  as  many  presents  for  Robbie  as  for  Rose. 

Years  have  passed  now,  and  Rob  is  ready  for  college ;  the  whip 
was  never  touched,  but  Rob  ever  thanks  the  Christmas  Spirit  for  the  lesson 
it  taught  him  on  the  cold  Christmas  morning  long  ago. 

 MARJORIE  CORTRIGHT. 

CHRISTMAS 

Christmas  time  will  soon  be  here; 
Which  means  the  end  of  another  year. 
Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall, 
With  love  and  joy  to  one  and  all. 

 CLINTON  BROWN. 


A  Merry  Christmas 

"T^ICK,  how  would  you  like  to  spend  our  Christmas  holidays  with 
Harry  and  Nancy  Russel  and  their  children?  Christmas  is  only  three 
weeks  from  tomorrow,"  said  Betty  Cameron  to  her  husband. 

"I  think  that  would  be  splendid.  Do  they  know  we  are  com- 
ing?" asked  Dick. 

"No,  I  waited  until  I  spoke  to  you  before  I  wrote.  We  can  take 
part  of  the  dinner  with  us." 

"Let's  not  tell  them  we  are  coming  and  surprise  them,"  suggested 

Dick. 

"Suppose  they  don't  like  surprises  as  well  as  you  do  and  weren  t 
ready  to  receive  callers,"  his  wife  said. 

"I  am  going  shopping  on  Tuesday  and  buy  some  toys  for  the 
children." 

This  conversation  took  place  between  Betty  and  Dick  Cameron 
one  evening  after  supper.  Nancy  Russel  had  been  Betty's  chum  when 
they  went  to  school.  When  Nancy  married  Harry  they  bought  a  farm 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  city  in  which  Dick  and  Betty  lived. 

At  last  it  was  the  day  before  Christmas.  The  Camerons'  automo- 
bile was  all  packed  with  the  gifts,  and  the  Christmas  dinner.  They 
wanted  to  reach  the  Russel  home  before  eleven  o'clock,  if  possible,  but 
they  got  started  late  and  one  of  the  back  tires  was  punctured  when  they 
were  driving  over  an  old  wooden  bridge.  It  took  a  long  time  to  repair 
the  tire  and  by  the  time  they  were  started  again  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  wind  had  risen  and  it  was  snowing.  Soon  the 
road  was  covered  by  the  drifting  snow. 

Dick  tried  to  keep  on  but  it  became  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  road.  He  had  seen  no  houses  for  some  distance.  He  tried  to  see 
a  place  where  they  could  find  some  shelter  from  the  storm.  Suddenly 
Betty  cried,  '  I  see  a  house.  It  is  over  there  in  the  field!  Do  you  see 
it,  Dick?" 

Sure  enough.  There  was  a  house.  But  how  were  they  to  get  to 
it?  "I  will  go  and  see  if  anyone  is  living  in  the  house.  Are  you 
afraid  to  stay  here  alone?"  asked  Dick. 

"No,  but  hurry  back  as  soon  as  you  can,"  Betty  returned.  She 
was  just  beginning  to  be  a  little  frightened,  but  what  did  that  matter? 
They  must  find  a  shelter  until  the  storm  was  over. 

In  a  short  time  Dick  came  hurrying  back.  A  stranger  was  with 
him.  "We  can  stay  here  all  night,  Betty.  This  man  lives  in  that  house 
with  his  wife  and  children.    They  are  very  poor."    Dick  told  her  this 


while  he  and  Betty  were  alone  for  a  minute.  "Will  you  please  show 
me  where  I  can  put  my  machine?"  he  said  to  the  stranger  whose  name 
was  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Owens  showed  him  where  the  barn  was  and  Dick  put  the 
automobile  away.  Then  they  went  into  the  house.  It  was  a  small 
house,  with  only  six  rooms.  There  were  three  children  in  front  of  a 
large  fireplace  in  the  room  to  which  Mr.  Owens  took  them.  They  were 
soon  acquainted  with  each  other.  Mrs.  Owens  was  fixing  her  Christ- 
mas dinner.  She  gave  Dick  and  Betty  some  dinner  and  apologized  for 
having  nothing  better  to  offer.  "I  guess  you  are  not  used  to  this  but 
Sam  has  been  out  of  work  for  a  long  time.  The  kids  aren't  going  to  get 
much  for  Christmas,  poor  things!  We  are  going  to  have  a  turkey, 
though." 

"We  have  a  few  things  out  in  the  machine  that  we  would  be  glad  for 
you  to  use.  We  were  going  to  visit  friends  but  they  did  not  know  that 
we  were  coming  so  they  won't  miss  us.  I  am  glad  we  stopped  here.  Can 
you  get  a  Christmas  tree?"  said  Betty. 

"Yes.  A  few  fir  trees  grow  quite  near  the  barn.  But  what  would 
we  put  on  the  tree  ?  The  children  were  going  to  hang  up  their  stockings 
but  not  have  a  tree.     We  had  nothing  to  put  on  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Owens. 

Dick,  Betty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owens  worked  hard  that  night  getting 
a  tree  ready  for  the  children  for  the  next  morning.  They  had  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  "fit  for  a  king"  as  Mrs.  Owens  said.  It  would  be  hard  to 
tell  who  were  the  happier,  Dick  and  Betty  Cameron  or  the  Owens  family. 

 ALETHA  LIDNSEY. 


TO  CALIFORNIA. 

I  love  our  California 

With  her  skies  of  azure  blue; 
I  love  her  hills  and  valleys 

In  their  twilights  purple  hue. 
I  love  her  fields  of  poppies, 

In  their  wealth  of  shimmering  gold; 
No  state  but  California 

Can  boast  of  such  I'm  told. 


 SALLY  BROWN. 


Ruth's  Christmas 


"J  wonder  what  daddy  will  give  me  this  Christmas.  He  always  thinks 
of  such  nice  presents,"  said  Nellie  to  the  girl  walking  by  her  side. 
The  two  girls,  Nellie  Bradshaw  and  Ruth  Dayton,  were  returning  on  a 
rainy  Christmas  Eve  from  the  orphanage,  where  they  had  taken  some 
Christmas  gifts  from  their  club. 

"I'm  sure  it  will  be  something  nice,"  answered  Ruth,  trying  to  sup- 
press the  longing  which  seemed  to  be  trying  to  overpower  her,  for  Mr. 
Dayton  was  very  sparing  with  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  his  daugh- 
ter because  he  did  not  think  it  good  for  young  ladies  to  indulge  in  the 
"vanities  of  this  wicked  world"  and  the  little  non-essential  things  which 
all  girls  love.  So  this  motherless  girl  was  not  anticipating  a  great  Christ- 
mas celebration  such  as  the  Bradshaw's  would  have. 

The  girls  made  haste  for  the  short  winter  day  was  fast  drawing  to 
a  close  and  they  wished  to  get  home  before  dark.  Suddenly  Ruth  slipped. 
For  a  mnute  she  lay  on  the  ground  writhing  in  pain.  Then  Nellie  helped 
her  to  rise  and,  leaning  heavily  on  her  friend  for  support,  she  managed 
to  limp  to  her  home,  which  v/as  only  a  little  more  than  a  block  away. 

Once  in  the  house,  Ruth  dropped  onto  a  couch  and  there,  only  half 
conscious  of  what  was  happening.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream 
in  which  hr  father  entered  the  house,  but,  not  perceiving  her  on  account 
of  the  darkness  of  the  room,  he  went  into  the  other  part  of  the  house, 
which  indeed  he  did,  and  she  lay  alone  in  the  room  suffering. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Dayton  came  in  and  turned  on  the  light.  There  lay 
his  beautiful  daughter,  her  face  drawn  and  white  with  pain.  He  listened 
for  she  was  saying  something,  though  entirely  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

'Oh,  yes,"  was  what  she  said,  "I  know  he'll  give  something  nice. 
You  always  have  such  a  nice  Christmas.  I  never  get  lots  of  presents 
like  other — " 

This  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  groan  from  Ruth.  Oh  piteous  spec- 
tacle, can  you  warm  a  man's  hard  heart !  As  he  looked,  a  wave  of  pity 
swept  over  him,  and  sorrow,  the  like  of  which  he  had  not  felt  since  his 
noble  wife  had  died  and  begged  him  to  take  care  of  the  child  she  was  leav- 
ing behind.    That,  too,  was  Christmas  Eve. 

"Ruth,  daughter!    Ruth!    Tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  Ruth!" 
repeated  Mr.  Dayton. 

Slowly  the  girl  turned  her  head.    "My  ankle,  daddy." 

Mr.  Dayton  looked.  Yes,  Ruth's  ankle  was  greatly  swollen.  Per- 
haps it  was  broken.    Hastily  he  telephoned  the  doctor,  who,  upon  his  ar- 


rival,  pronounced  it  a  bad  sprain  and  said  that  Ruth  had  had  more  or  less 
of  a  shock. 

After  Ruth  was  in  bed  and  had  received  many  loving  words  of 
sympathy  from  her  father,  he  left  her  in  charge  of  a  kind  neighbor.  Put- 
ting on  his  hat,  Mr.  Dayton  hurried  to  the  business  part  of  town.  He 
returned  with  a  goodly  number  of  parcels  among  which  were  all  the 
pretty  things  a  girl  could  wish,  for  Mr.  Dayton  had  asked  the  women 
clerks  what  young  ladies  of  Ruth's  age  liked. 

A  little  Christmas  tree  was  set  up  and  trimmed.  A  new  silk  stock- 
ing crammed  with  goodies  and  trinkets,  was  laid  on  Ruth's  bed  where 
she  would  find  it  when  she  awoke.  How  pleased  she  was  at  this  when 
she  only  expected  something  simple,  practical  for  a  present.  But  after 
Mr.  Dayton  had  carried  her  downstairs  and  she  saw  the  brightly  lighted 
tree  laden  with  presents  for  her  she  said,  "Surely  some  one,  fairer  and 
kinder  than  the  old  Saint  Nick,  dresed  in  red,  who  usually  visits  people 
on  Christmas  Eve,  has  been  here."  And  surely  some  one  had.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  love  and  Christmas-tide. 

 OFA  HAYES. 


Colonial  School  Days 

CHILLY,  foggy  morning,  and  I  on  my  way  to  school!  Ah  me, 
but  my  honored  father  and  mother  might  have  allowed  me  to  stay 
home  a  bit,  this  morning,  and  how  good  it  felt  there !  However,  "chil- 
dren obey  your  parents,"  must  be  my  motto,  the  good  pastor  said  last  Sab- 
bath, and  if  Judith  and  little  Faith  obey,  so  must  Prudence,  of  course. 
"God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  so  maybe  I  shall  not  get  blown 
away,  if  a  storm  should  come  up  this  afternoon,  or  maybe  Uncle  Mark 
Thorsby  may  come  riding  past  and  so  I'll  get  home  on  horseback.  Mother 
looks  so  sweet  riding  behind  father  on  a  pillion  and  I  want  to  travel  that 
way  some  day,  but  now  I  sit  in  front  and  Uncle  Mark  prevents  my  falling 
off! 

Oh  dear,  I  wish  I  could  remember  the  "Articles  of  my  Belief,"  and 
how  to  spell  Pocasset!  Never  mind,  perhaps  the  schoolmaster  won't  ask 
me !  I  got  my  whipping  last  second  of  the  week  for  not  knowing  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  so  he  may  not  be  too  strict  with  me  this  time. 
When  he  says,  "Prudence,  dost  thou  know  thy  duty  to  thy  betters?"  I 
sometimes  wish  I  were  a  heathen  redskin  papoose  because  "they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,"  as  we  white  children  do. 

Hark,  the  school  bell!    I  must  hie  me  there;  I'll  be  marked  "tardy," 


which  would  grieve  my  dear  mother  and  make  that  bad  Stephen  Maynard 
say,  "Fie,  for  shame,  late  again!" 

Christians  must  not  protrude  their  tongues  or  make  as  the  wicked  do, 
with  bad  words;  but  I  tossed  my  curls  at  Stephen  and  I  can't  help  if  they 
peep  from  beneath  my  cap.  "Saucy  Vanity,"  he  called  me  last  week, 
and  my  name  Prudence ! 

'  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale-bearer  among  thy  people" 
is  a  hard  copy  to  write,  and  it  is  so  dark  this  morning! 

Next  week  we  begin  at  eight,  instead  of  seven,  so  I'll  have  time 
to  work  on  my  sampler,  or  help  with  brother  Tommy,  and  a  Puritan  baby 
does  need  lots  of  attention!  "Why  do  the  heathen  so  furiously  rage?" 
was  the  text  at  prayer  meeting,  but  Brother  Makepeace  Alden  did  not 
say  they  made  their  boys  and  girls  come  in  between  twelve  and  one  every 
second  of  the  week,  and  rage  at  them,  if  they  could  not  rehearse  their  doc- 
trines. . 

But  then  they  don't  have  Thanksgiving  and  imported  cloaks,  and 
mine  is  a  beauty !  I  shall  wear  it  next  Sabbath  and  maybe  'twill  help  me 
to  remember  that  my  "yea  must  be  yea  and  my  nay,  nay !" 

Ah,  the  noon  dismissal !  What  fun,  what  joy !  Now  I  shall  forget 
my  misdeeds!  "Let  the  schoolmaster  faithfully  attend  his  school  and  do 
his  best  to  benefit  his  scholars  and  use  his  best  judgment  in  this,  and  not  re- 
main away  from  school  except  when  necessary,  as  this  would  hinder  their 
learning,  and  let  their  lessons  be  from  seven  to  four  of  the  clock,  the  first 
seven  months." 

Well,  for  the  next  five  months  we  begin  at  eight!    Tra  la  la,  la  la! 

 PRUDENCE  HASTINGS. 

 MORVYTH  WILLIAMS. 


LET  US  HOPE 

The  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  ground, 
The  sky  is  clear,  the  stars  are  bright 

The  Christmas  spirit  may  be  found 
Wherever  children  dwell  tonight. 

The  whole  world  waits  the  dawn  of  peace 
And  hopes  that  wars  no  more  shall  be, 

That  nations  find  from  Mars  release. 
And  men  o'er  all  the  earth  be  free. 


 HAROLD  DAVIDSON 


A  True  Story 

JDAHO,  the  land  of  beautiful  scenery,  high  mountains,  and  fine  pasture 
land  was  a  favorite  place  of  the  old  time  cattelmen  of  thirty  years  ago. 
But  the  cattlemen  were  having  trouble,  yes,  real  trouble.  Their  favorite 
territory  was  being  invaded  by  the  sheepmen.  The  cattlemen  had  good  rea- 
son for  not  liking  the  sheep.  The  sheep  cropped  the  grass  close  to  the 
ground  and  very  often  killed  it  out,  and  cows  did  not  like  to  feed  on 
ground  the  sheep  had  been  on. 

Among  the  cattlemen  there  was  "Diamond  Field  Jack"  who  hat- 
ed the  sheepmen  as  did  all  the  rest.  He  often  held  meetings  in  his  camp 
against  them. 

One  day  a  sheepman  was  found  dead.  He  had  been  shot,  yes,  shot, 
and  "Diamond  Field  Jack"  was  convicted  as  his  murderer  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged. 

The  small  village  received  a  shock,  for  "D  lamond  Field  Jack"  had 
many  friends,  and  besides  they  hated  the  sheepmen.  So  it  was  decided  they 
should  send  to  the  governor  of  Idaho  for  a  pardon.  They  hoped  and 
expected  that  it  would  arrive  there  before  the  hour  of  his  execution. 

The  ride  from  Minidoka  (the  nearest  train  station)  was  35  miles. 
So  afraid  were  they  the  pardon  would  not  arrive  soon  enough  they  chose 
the  most  expert  rider,  Willis  Sears,  a  boy  of  not  more  than  seventeen 
years,  to  ride  from  Minidoka  to  Albion.  They  had  horses  stationed 
every  ten  miles  along  the  way. 

Finally  the  day  came,  the  day  '  Diamond  Field  Jack"  was  to  meet 
the  gallows,  also  the  day  the  pardon  was  to  arrive.  Willis  Sears  was 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  train.  It  was  late.  What  was  he  to  do?  At 
last  it  came  roaring  in.    The  pardon  obtained,  he  was  off  like  a  shot. 

When  he  arrived  on  a  puffing  horse,  "Diamond  Field  jack"  was 
being  led  to  the  gallows.    A  cheer  was  set  up  as  the  boy  rode  in. 

"Diamond  Field  Jack"  went  to  Nevada  and  was  very  successful 
in  a  mining  venture.  He  sent  for  the  boy  that  saved  his  life  and  gave 
him  some  mining  shares.  Later  Mr.  Sears  sold  these  and  bought  back  the 
old  Sears'  ranch  that  had  been  lost  on  a  mortgage,  which  greatly  pleased 
his  father  and  mother. 

That  boy  is  now  the  staid  postmaster  of  that  same  pretty  little  moun- 
tain town  in  Idaho.  No  one  would  ever  dream  that  he  was  the  hero  or 
this  thrilling  experience. 

 KATHARINE  AXLINE. 


The  Corporal's  Duty 

Y^INTER  had  set  in  early  and  the  small  Mounted  Police  post  was  but 
a  spot  upon  an  endless  field  of  white.  Two  men  sat  alone  in  the 
large  cabin.  The  older  was  a  sergeant,  in  command  of  the  post.  The 
younger  was  Corporal  Jackson,  his  brother.  The  object  of  their  dis- 
cussion was  an  escaped  convict,  now  somewhere  north  of  53  degrees. 

While  these  two  men  sat  comfortably  around  their  fire,  the  raging 
storm  was  taking  toll  from  a  party  of  three,  hardly  a  mile  distant.  The 
party  consisted  of  a  man  and  his  two  sons  of  eighteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Their  dogs  exhausted,  they  were  forced  to  part  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  hope  that  one  might  survive. 

As  Corporal  Jackson  was  going  to  feed  his  dogs,  he  found  the 
unconscious  form  of  a  young  boy  not  fifty  feet  from  the  cabin.  The 
boy  had  the  rapid  recovery  of  youth  and  was  soon  as  fit  as  ever. 

When  the  corporal  was  about  to  start  once  more  on  his  man  hunt, 
Tom,  as  they  found  the  rescued  boy's  name  to  be,  begged  to  accompany 
him  in  hope  that  he  might  somewhere  find  the  lost  father  and  brother. 
Unable  to  resist  the  boy's  pleading,  Corporal  Jackson  took  the  boy  with 
him.  They  traveled  from  post  to  post  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul  but 
never  a  sign  of  1  om's  people.  At  last  they  had  passed  the  farthest 
white  post.  A  clue  had  been  found  of  Hugh  Gregg,  the  convict.  After 
months  of  pursuit  through  trackless  wastes,  Gregg  was  at  last  run  to 
earth. 

Tom  and  Jackson  were  once  more  headed  home  after  deliver- 
ing the  convict  to  justice.  Upon  passing  a  friendly  Indian  Village  they 
learned  that  there  were  two  sick  white  men  in  one  of  the  tents  and  as  the 
corporal  had  some  skill  in  surgery  he  offered  to  help  them. 

Tom,  upon  seeing  the  two  men,  cried,  "Father — Jack!" 

It  was  true  the  father  and  brother  had  been  found  and  nursed  by 
the  Indian  and  although  weak,  they  would  soon  be  on  the  road  to  rapid 
recovery. 

 BROWN  ZARLEY. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  ALL 

Our  Father  in  Heaven  give  us  peace. 

Help  the  bloodshed  and  war  to  cease. 

O  God!  help  thy  countries  to  love  one  another, 

And  live  side  by  side  as  brother  to  brother. 


 GEO.  ST.  JOHN. 


Christmas  on  the  Farm 


Y^/E  were  up  bright  and  early  Christmas  morning.  It  had  snowed  all 
night,  and  there  were  five  or  six  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Full  of 
expectations  I  ran  downstairs  and  into  the  front  room  where  the  Christ- 
mas tree  was.  I  was  overjoyed  at  what  I  found  waiting  for  me,  a  new 
twenty-two  rifle,  a  brand  new  saddle,  and  many  other  things.  But  I  had 
the  biggest  surprise  of  all  when  I  went  down  to  the  barn  to  help  milk  the 
cows.  Just  as  I  stepped  into  the  barn,  there  stood  a  pretty  little  pony, 
with  a  tag  on  its  tail.  On  the  tag  was  written:  "To  Jiggs,  from  Uncle 
Harry." 

When  I  stepped  into  the  hay  mow,  there  stood  a  little  calf  trying 
its  best  to  stand  on  its  weak  legs,  and  shaking  its  head  with  every  bit  of 
energy  it  had.  When  I  walked  up  to  it,  it  stopped  its  performance  for 
a  moment.  I  noticed  something  hanging  from  its  ear.  Looking  closer  I 
perceived  that  it  was  a  tag  with  some  writing  on  one  side,  which  after  a 

I  was  just  thinking  that  this  was  the  best  Christmas  I  had  ever  had, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  the  most  frantic  and  unnerving  yelp.  I  ran  out- 
side and  the  sight  I  saw  was  more  comical  than  loud.  My  Uncle  Harry's 
big  collie,  Prince,  had  hold  of  a  little  puppy's  tail,  and,  believe  me,  the}' 
were  making  the  snow  fly.  I  rescued  the  poor  puppy,  and  lo!  here  was 
another  tag,  this  time  around  its  neck.  After  several  attempts  to  make 
the  puppy  stand  still,  (which  he  was  not  inclined  to  do)  I  succeeded  in 
making  out,  "To  Bill,  from  Uncle  Jack." 

After  this  I  went  in  and  helped  milk  the  cows,  separate  the  milk  and 
feed  the  calves. 

While  we  were  eating  dinner  Uncle  Charlie  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  go  hunting  that  afternoon  while  the  rest  of  the  family  went  to  town. 
Ancl  I  tell  you  I  did  not  decline.  After  dinner  I  examined  my  new 
gun,  and  was  just  admiring  my  saddle,  when  my  uncle  called  to  me  and 
said  that  he  was  going  down  to  the  barn  to  saddle  the  horses.  I  joined 
him  immediately,  and  we  went  down  the  hill  to  the  barn.  The  moment 
he  threw  open  the  door  I  noticed  something  hanging  on  the  inside.  Look- 
ing closer,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  pair  of  boy's  shaps.  I  read  the 
tag  and  this  is  what  it  said,  "To  Jiggs,  from  Auntie  Hardscratch."  After 
I  had  read  this,  my  joy  was  uncontrollable. 

I  went  in  and  saddled  my  newr  pony  with  my  new  saddle  and  bridle, 
got  my  new  gun,  and  put  on  my  new  shaps.  It  was  as  my  uncle  said, 
"Everything  new  but  yourself." 

 WILLIAM  MARETTA. 


The  Girl  Who  Became  Popular 

J^UCY  was  just  a  plain  girl,  plain  but  not  homely.    Her  small  face, 
though  covered  with  freckles,  was  one  of  happiness  and  sunshine,  no 
matter  how  gloomy  the  day.     Lucy  always  had  a  cheery  word  for 
everyone. 

It  was  her  first  day  at  the  Hillcrest  school ;  in  fact  her  very  first  day 
in  the  city.  Her  father  had  given  up  his  little  ranch  and  they  had  come 
into  Hillcrest  to  live. 

As  she  walked  up  the  aisle  and  took  the  seat  which  the  teacher  had 
indicated,  every  eye  watched  her.  Was  she  pretty?  No.  Then  what 
was  it?  Having  lived  out  of  doors  and  studied  the  graceful  ways  of  the 
birds  and  animals,  she  was  just  as  graceful  as  could  be.  She  knew  what 
to  do  at  the  right  time.  Pretty  Elsie  also  noticed  it.  How  unselfish 
Lucy  seemed  to  be.  At  noon  she  shared  the  nice  red  apples  she  had 
brought  from  the  country  with  poor  little  Caroline.  She  was  so  thought- 
ful for  she  it  was  who  later  suggested  helping  the  teacher  clean  the 
erasers. 

"But  she's  so  plain,  she's  Rock  Mountamy.  Just  a  country  girl," 
said  Jeanette  to  her  chum  after  school  that  night. 

Oh,  but,"  said  Mary,  "she  is  a  dear.  Did  you  notice  how  she 
picked  up  little  lame  Robert's  papers  when  he  slipped  and  fell." 

Yes,  Lucy  was  plain.  But  quickly  she  crept  into  the  heart  of  every 
pupil  in  the  school,  even  Jeannette,  who  soon  was  her  best  friend.  Why? 
Because  Lucy  was  sweet,  natural  and  unselfish,  willing  to  help  every  one. 

 BRUCE  GEORGE. 


A  CHRISMAS  STORY 

A  child  was  born  in  a  barn  one  night; 
A  star  shone  o'erhead  as  a  guiding  light. 

Three  wise  men  came 

To  praise  His  name 
On  a  night  that  was  long  ago 

He  lived  His  life  of  love  and  peace; 
Thoughts  of  Him  shall  never  cease. 

He  was  the  shepherd, 

Mandkind  the  flock. 
In  years  that  were  long  ago. 

 MARTHA  DOWNING. 


The  Gang 

THANKSGIVING  Day  dawned  clear  and  cold.  A  slight  wind 
rustled  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  air  spoke  eloquently  of  foot- 
ball. Thanksgiving  dinner  was  comfortably  stowed  away  before  the 
crowds  began  to  wind  across  the  campus  to  the  football  field.  It  was  to  be 
the  big  annual  game  between  W.  and  P.  For  nine  years  there  had  been  a 
big  game  and  W.  always  lost. 

It  was  nearing  game  time.  Rooters  were  tuning  up  their  voices  with 
a  few  preliminary  yells.  In  the  little  clubhouse  in  the  corner  of  the  field, 
Daly  stood  before  his  men.  "'Remember,"  he  began  abruptly,  "that  to- 
day is  the  day  of  all  days,  that  you  have  got  to  do  what  has  never  been 
done  before,  and  remember" — there  was  a  queer  break  in  his  voice  and  an 
unusually  hard  look  on  his  face — "remember,  that  unless  you  win  today 
something  is  going  to  break  m  here."  He  spoke  with  his  hand  over  his  heart. 
He  turned  away  and  the  team  waited  for  a  minute  in  surprise  and  then 
passed  out  onto  the  field. 

P.  was  already  on  the  field  warming  up,  down  by  the  southern  goal. 
As  W.  entered  a  mighty  cheer  greeted  him.  A  few  minutes'  exercise  and 
they  were  ready  for  the  struggle.  A  referee  blew  the  whistle  and  the 
game  started. 

Back  and  forth  they  struggled  with  neither  team  gaining  the  advan- 
tage. Once  a  P.  man  broke  away  only  to  be  brought  down  within  ten 
yards  of  the  W.  goal. 

So  they  struggled  on,  the  score  0  to  0,  till  the  third  quarter  neared  a 
close.  W.  was  pushed  back  to  her  own  ten-yard  line.  Here  the  line 
held,  W.  having  the  ball.  Three  downs  and  eight  yards  to  go!  No.  7 
got  the  ball  and  went  around  right  end  like  a  whirlwind.  He  put  every  one 
behind  him,  he  was  at  the  fifty-yard  line.  The  P.'s  backs  were  closing 
in.  He  twisted  and  turned  on  a  path  that  would  have  broken  a  snake's 
back  to  follow.  Eight,  seven,  six,  five — he  heard  them  coming  now.  Some 
one  had  him.    One  last  lunge  and  the  ball  was  over  the  line. 

The  game  was  not  over  yet.  P.  came  back  in  the  fourth  quarter 
with  a  rush.  Till  the  end  of  the  game  it  was  the  hardest  fought  battle  in 
years.  The  P.  players  tried  every  play  they  could  think  of  to  get  by  the 
other  team  but  it  was  of  no  avail.    The  W.  team  held  like  a  rock  wall. 

When  the  whistle  blew  the  teams  left  the  field.  Some  of  the  men 
were  completely  exhausted.  As  they  passed  off  the  field  a  familiar  yell 
reached  their  ears. 

"Daly's  Gang!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Daly's 
Gang!" 

 HAROLD  PETERSON. 


A  Midnight  Christmas 

A  True  Story 

^HALL  we  have  our  presents  this  Christmas  in  the  evening  or  the 
morning?  That  was  the  question  that  had  agitated  the  family  for  days. 
My  sister,  a  very  little  girl  at  the  time,  declared  that  it  would  be  lots 
more  fun  to  let  our  presents  wait  till  morning,  because  if  we  had  them 
in  the  evening  it  would  take  all  the  pleasure  out  of  Christmas  Day.  Others 
in  the  family  held  different  opinions  but  at  length  my  sister  had  her  way, 
as  the  younger  generally  does. 

At  last  mother  got  us  safely  into  bed,  and  when  she  had  secured  our 
promise  not  to  wake  up  till  morning,  she  left  us  whispering,  a  thing  so 
many  times  forbidden  by  tried  teachers  and  mothers.  My !  how  many 
plans  were  laid  in  bed  that  night!  How  many  promises  were  made  to 
wake  up  the  tardy  sleeper  when  morning  came !  But  finally  all  our 
plans  and  plottings  were  stopped  by  a  visit  from  the  sandman. 

Now  for  the  picture  of  that  Christmas  night.  Twelve  o'clock — all 
is  still.  Something  sits  up  in  bed.  Some  little  voice  calls,  "Barbara, 
are  you  awake?".  "I  should  rather  think  so.  What  do  you  want?" 
responds  Barbara,  sitting  up  in  turn.  "Why,  it's  morning.  What  s  the 
matter  with  you  anyway?"  "Why,  so  it  is.  Let's  go  down  stairs  and 
see  what  we  have  got,"  replies  the  elder  sister,  now  thoroughly  awake 
and  ready  for  anything. 

A  tiptoe  past  mother's  door,  a  rush  for  the  stairs,  a  bound  into  the 
living  room,  a  grab  at  the  precious  stockings,  then  back  up  the  stairs  and 
into  our  beds  again,  before  the  now  awakening  family  can  imagine  whether 
a  small  cyclone  has  struck  the  house. 

"My  dear  children,  what  are  you  doing?"  calls  mother.  When 
the  dear  children  get  their  breath  they  explain  to  mother  that  it  is  morning 
and  that  they  are  examining  their  stockings.  .  . 

Immediately  mother  gets  up,  then  father,  and  soon  the  whole 
family  is  aroused.  Finally  some  one  thinks  to  inquire,  'What  time  is  it 
anyway?"  "It  is,"  responds  grandmother  severely,  "just  twelve  o'clock, 
midnight." 

And  so  the  question  still  remains,  who  finally  got  her  way — I,  who 
wanted  my  presents  on  Christmas  Eve,  or  my  sister  who  insisted  on  waiting 
until  Christmas  morning? 

 BARBARA  YOUNG. 


Their  Christmas  Day 

JN  one  of  our  large  cities,  there  lived  a  small  boy.    He  resided  with  his 
grandmother  in  the  center  of  the  slums. 

Jack,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  a  very  good  little  boy,  and  he 
obeyed  his  grandmother  and  did  everything  she  wanted  him  to  do.  The 
small  boys  around  the  corner  told  him  that  he  would  not  get  anything  for 
Christmas  and  he  should  not  expect  anything. 

As  Christmas  drew  near,  everyone  was  buying  gifts  and  presents, 
all  but  poor  little  Jack.  There  he  stood  silent  and  desolate.  He  was  sell- 
ing papers.  His  shrill  little  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  noisy, 
moving  crowd. 

A  big  machine  drove  up  to  the  curb  and  an  old  gentleman  called  to 
him.  Jack  stepped  up  at  the  old  man's  request,  and  asked  him  what  he 
wished.  The  man  answered  m  a  deep  voice,  our  name,  lad."  "Jack 
Keaton  is  my  name,  and  I  live  with  my  grandmother  m  the  lower  part  of 
town."  "Just  the  boy  I  want."  replied  the  old  man.  "Step  in  and  we  will 
get  your  grandmother." 

In  two  hours'  time  Jack  and  his  grandmother  drove  up  to  a  beautiful 
house.  "This  is  where  I  live,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  stepped  from 
the  machine. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  man  is,  Jack?"  asked  his  grandmother. 
"No,  I  don't,"  replied  Jack.  "W  ell,  Jack,  that  man  is  your  uncle,  and 
he  has  been  looking  for  us  for  a  long  time.  Today,  Christmas  Day,  he 
has  found  us." 

 FRANCIS  COOKE. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TWO  ADVENTUROUS 

TURKEYS 

"QOOD-MORMXG.  Mr.  Chuck"  said  Mr.  Gobbler,  the  most  proud 
and  beautiful  turkey  on  the  Applebury  farm. 

"I  wonder  why  it  is  that  our  keeper  is  getting  so  generous  with 
our  food." 

"I  heard  him  talking  with  Farmer  Raymond  yesterday  about  some 
beautifully  dressed  turkeys  he  saw  m  a  market  window,"  remarked  Mr. 
Chuck.  "I  remember,  though  I  was  only  a  few  months  old  last  year  a 
great  many  of  the  most  prominent  people  of  turkey  village  disappeared 
about  this  time  and  we  that  ft,  never  heard  of  them  again,"  an- 

swere  d  Mr.  Gobbler.  "There  comes  the  keeper  with  our  food.  Let's  go 
and  have  a  good  dinner  and  then  we  can  take  the  journey  we  planned 
yesterday,  and  pick  up  our  food  along  the  way." 


"We  must  hurry,5'  remarked  Mr.  Chuck,  "or  the  dinner  will  be  all 
gone  and  we  won't  be  able  to  go  on  the  journey."  So  they  had  their  din- 
ner and  started  on  their  adventure.  They  had  gone  some  distance  when 
Mr.  Gobbler  gave  a  quick  exclamation,  'O!  where  are  we  to  sleep,  the 
farm  is  so  far  back,  we  can  never  reach  it  by  nightfall.  Ah!  see  those 
trees  ahead.  We  can  get  there  before  the  sun  goes  down,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  fix  a  nice  nest  among  the  branches." 

"But  I  do  hope  there  won't  be  any  birds  there  to  bother  us  very 
early  in  the  morning  as  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  sleep  late.  That 
is  one  thing  about  the  ranch,  they  never  serve  breakfast  before  six." 

So  they  found  a  very  pleasant  place  to  sleep.  But  early  the  next 
morning  the  turkeys  were  awakened  by  a  shot  which  whistled  by  them. 
"Listen,  what's  that?"  whispered  Mr.  Chuck,  nearly  falling  off  the  branch 
he  occupied.  "Oh!  there  it  goes  again,  quick!  we  must  run  for  our  lives 
or  we  will  never  see  the  dawn  of  another  day." 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Gobbler,  stifled,  "I — I  let's  sit  down,  I'm 
simply  exhausted  from  that  running,  I'm  terribly  dusty  and  it  is  so  hot.  O, 
what  wouldn't  I  give  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  oak  trees  at  home.  Let's 
try  going  back  this  way  so  we  won't  have  to  pass  the  boy  with  the  gun?" 
And  before  these  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  up  came  a  big  black  dog 
barking  fiercely. 

"Run  for  your  life,"  they  screamed,  and  the  nearly  exhausted 
turkeys  flapping  their  wings  and  crying  loudly,  ran  to  the  nearest  shelter. 

They  were  two  weary  and  footsore  gobblers  that  slowly  wended 
their  way  home  that  evening.  "Gobble,  Gobble,"  greeted  their  friends, 
"where  have  you  been?" 

"Oh,  we  have  had  the  most  dreadful  adventures"  they  cried  in 
chorus,  "so  dreadful  that  being  beautifully  browned,  surrounded  with 
cranberry  sauce  for  Thanksgiving  dinner  would  be  a  sweet  end." 

 CATHERINE  CARSE. 


JUST  SMILE 

It  is  easy  to  smile, 
And  a  smile's  worth  while ; 
When  the  world  seems  sad, 
Just  smile  and  be  glad. 


 MARTHA  KENDALL. 


Who  Knows? 


j^OGER  OLSEN  was  eighteen  years  old.  He  had  occasionally  a  trance, 
a  condition  similar  to  a  hypnotic  spell.  Strange  to  say,  while  in  this 
trance  he  would  write  the  queerest  things  imaginable.  He  generally  wrote 
of  some  prehistoric  man  whom  he  considered  one  of  his  relatives.  I  have 
possession  of  his  writings  and  will  here  put  one  of  them  down  as  it  was 
written  durng  one  of  these  trances. 

In  the  cave  of  Teeth  lived  One- Ear,  a  great  hunter  and  a  very  wise 
man,  indeed.     His  brother,  Teeth,  was  a  fighter,  a  fighter  of  animals. 

One-Ear  had  lost  an  ear  while  fighting  an  animal  to  the  death.  He 
would  have  been  killed,  too,  had  it  not  been  for  Teeth,  who  saw  him, 
in  his  struggle  for  life,  and  rushed  up  and  killed  the  animal  with  a  blow 
of  his  great  stone. 

One  day  I  overheard  my  cousin,  Teeth,  say  he  would  go  hunting 
for  a  new  skin.  I  immediately  set  up  a  howl  that  was  heard  for  miles 
around.  I  made  it  known  that  I  would  go  with  him.  My  mother  jabbered 
at  me  in  the  language  of  man,  at  that  early  period,  saying  that  I  was  too 
small  to  go  hunting  for  animals  that  could  nearly  swallow  me  whole.  It 
did  no  good,  however,  for,  as  usual,  I  got  my  own  way. 

Teeth  was  mean  to  me.  He  tried  once  to  scare  me  by  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  hunt  for  something  called  the  Dinosaur.  I  laughed  at 
him,  saying  he  was  afraid  of  the  tusks  of  Wasa,  so  afraid  that  he  would 
run  if  he  saw  Wasa  coming.  Teeth  made  a  slap  at  me  with  his  great, 
hairy,  paw-like  hand  that  could  snap  great  branihes  with  ease.  But  I 
nimbly  skipped  out  of  his  reach.  I  should  certainly  have  been  killed  if 
he  had  hit  me.    My  insult  had  greatly  angered  him. 

The  wind  was  tainted  suddenly  with  the  smell  of  animal.  Teeth 
stopped  and  sniffed  the  wind.  Then  he  picked  me  up  in  his  huge  arms 
and  ran  to  the  cliff.  Up  the  cliff  he  picked  his  way  with  me  as  I  clung 
with  both  hands  and  feet  to  the  thick  hair  on  his  back.  Half  way  up 
Teeth  crept  into  a  small  crevice  that  gradually  widened  out  into  a  large 
cave. 

I  was  afraid  and  began  to  whimper,  whereupon  Teeth  told  me  he 
would  throw  me  down  to  Wasa  if  I  didn't  stop.  To  be  sure  I  stopped, 
and  stopped  quickly,  for  Teeth  would  have  carried  out  his  threat  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure. 

I  was  told  to  stay  where  I  was.  Teeth  then  made  his  way  to  the 
back  of  the  cave  and  the  next  I  saw  of  him  he  was  on  the  little  plain, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Teeth  then  circled  around  till  he  was  in  the 
direction  of  our  home  and  then  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could.    Soon  I  saw 


him  coming  back  with  One-Ear  by  his  side.  Each  had  his  club  and 
stone. 

Both  One-Ear  and  Teeth  circled  to  the  down  wind  of  Wasa. 
There  they  clmbed  a  tree  and  crept  through  the  branches  till  they  were 
nearly  upon  the  huge  animal  known  as  the  Dinosaur. 

From  my  perch  on  the  cliff,  I  watched  Wasa  biting  off  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees.  Suddenly  I  saw  One-Ear  hurl 
his  stone  hatchet  at  Wasa.  It  hit  him  in  the  temple  and,  as  Wasa  gave 
voice  to  the  most  awful  bellowing  I  had  ever  heard,  the  blood  spurted 
from  the  wound.  Teeth  now  threw  his  hatchet,  which  was  much  larger 
than  One-Ear's  and  it  hit  him  in  the  same  place  as  One-Ear's  had.  The 
Dinosaur  staggered.  The  temple  of  his  head  had  been  split  open  by  the 
force  of  Teeth's  stone.  Then  when  Wasa's  eyes  were  blinded  with  his 
own  blood,  One-Ear  and  Teeth  leapt  down  to  the  ground  and  ran  toward 
him.    With  their  clubs  they  soon  broke  the  huge  bone  in  Wasa's  legs. 

Wasa  fell  to  the  ground  with  much  bellowing.  When  he  was 
down,  Teeth  stepped  to  the  back  of  Wasa's  head  and  broke  his  neck  with 
one  blow  of  his  mighty  club.  Teeth  was  glad  and  grateful  for  being 
able  to  kill  Wasa.  Now  there  was  much  meat  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  hide  of  Wasa  would  make  coverings  for  our  cave  and  our  bodies. 

Here  ends  the  first  tale  that  Roger  wrote.  While  he  is  awake  he 
knows  and  thinks  nothing  about  the  things  he  writes  about  while  in  his 
delirious  trance.    Who  knows  but  that  Roger's  writings  are  partly  true? 

 JAMES  COLEMAN. 


THE  VIOLETS 

"Pretty  little  blue-eyed  flower 

In  thy  shady  bower, 
Ever  art  thou  seen. 

Say,  what  art  thou  doing? 
Why  so  lowly  bowing 

Amongst  the  moss  so  green?" 

"Joy  within  me  springs 

When  so  sweetly  sings 
The  lonely  nightingale; 

To  her  song  attending, 
I  am  lowly  bending, 

In  my  peaceful  vale." 

 JANE  BADGER. 


The  Haunted  House 


JN  almost  every  small  town  there  is  a  haunted  house  surrounded  by 
mystery,  with  strange  happenings  and  with  a  gruesome  record.  It  is  with 
one  of  these  that  my  story  deals. 

In  a  small  city  there  stood  at  the  crossroads  a  certain  white  house 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  It  was  an  old  house  of  a  style 
of  architecture  very  common  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  stood  back  from  the 
street  rather  more  than  the  other  houses  of  the  village,  which  gave  it  an 
air  of  privacy.  There  was  a  wide  porch  around  two  sides  of  the  house, 
and  as  the  house  had  been  vacant  for  many  years,  it  was  very  dilapidated. 
Tradition  had  it  that  a  man  had  been  murdered  in  it,  which  circumstance 
no  doubt  accounted  for  all  the  strange  traditions  about  the  place. 

I  had  been  invited  to  go  through  this  house  at  sunset.  Not  knowing 
the  unsavory  reputation  of  the  place,  I  decided  to  go. 

We  arrived  just  before  sunset,  climbed  in  through  a  broken  window 
and  immediately  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  searching  the  house  from 
cellar  to  garret  except  one  front  bedroom  which  we  saved  for  the  last. 
It  was  the  supposedly  haunted  room. 

At  length  we  stood  at  the  doorway  of  this  room.  My  friend  pushed 
the  door  open  and  we  entered,  just  at  sunset.  The  room  was  of  ordinary 
size  and  had  one  leaded  glass  window  facing  the  west. 

After  searching  it  thoroughly,  we  turned  to  leave,  but  a  second  later 
we  stopped,  frozen  in  our  tracks.  A  low  moan  resounded  through  the 
house. 

Hardly  a  second  later,  my  friend  shrieked,  ''Look, — the  wall!" 

I  turned  and  looked.    There  on  the  wall  was  a  bloody  finger  mark. 

Suddenly  the  candles  that  we  had  brought  with  us  were  extinguished 
by  a  blast  of  cold  air. 

How  we  got  out  of  the  house  I  don't  know  to  this  day.  I  have  a 
dim  recollection  of  running  through  a  maze  of  dark  hallways,  but  that 
is  all. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  house  was  torn  down;  so,  of  course,  we 
were  on  hand  to  see  if  we  could  clear  up  the  mystery.  After  questioning 
the  workman  and  doing  a  little  guessing,  we  solved  the  mystery.  The 
low  moan  had  been  caused  by  the  brushing  of  a  palm  tree  against  the 
house.  The  bloody  finger  mark  was  caused  by  the  sun  shining  through 
a  flaw  in  one  of  the  panes  of  the  window.  At  sunset  this  produced  a  red 
spot  on  the  east  wall,  and  at  no  other  time  could  such  a  spot  appear.  The 
palms  brushed  against  the  house  at  sunset  because  a  light  wind  almost 
invariably  sprung  up  at  that  time. 

 JAMES  DIKEMAN. 


THE  BAND 

The  Willard  Band  was  represented  in  the  Combined  Band  that 
played  at  the  Music  Festival  in  the  Greek  Theatre.  The  band  has  been 
doing  good  work  this  semester  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  ot  its  best 
players  graduated  last  term.  There  are  many  pupils  taking  up  instruments, 
insuring  a  good  band  in  the  future. 

The  members  of  the  Band  are  as  follows: 

Cornets — Solo,  Joseph  Costa,  Wade  Williams,  Leslie  Unruh. 
First,  Thos.  Carleton,  George  Miller.  Second,  Arthur  Steiner,  Luther 
Ospina. 

Clarinets — First,  Harold  Driver,  Bailey  Stubenrauch,  Weldon 
Oxley.    Second,  Hal  Parham,  Harold  Watson,  Philip  Johnson. 

Piccolos — Gordon  Bell,  Ira  Compton. 

Trombones — Donald  Penniman,  Wright  Morton. 

Baritone — George  Scott. 

Tubas — James  Colman,  James  Golden. 

Altos — Ellis  White,  Orville  Leard,  Augustine  Allen. 

Drums — Snare,  William  Heileman.    Bass,  William  Morison. 

The  Band  played  three  numbers  at  the  Armistice  Day  program: 
"America,"  "The  Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  and  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee."  The  latter  was  played  very  well  and  helped  to  impress  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  emphasized  in  Mr.  Cramer's  address. 

 HAROLD  DRIVER. 


THE  SENIOR  ORCHESTRA 


The  Senior  Orchestra  has  progressed  wonderfully  this  semester, 
although  it  did  not  organize  until  late,  as  the  Greek  Theatre  concert  inter- 
fered with  their  usual  work.  The  first  program  in  which  the  Senior  Or- 
chestra took  part  was  given  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  Thanksgiving. 

The  following  numbers  were  enjoyed  by  all : 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

"Vesper  Bells"  from  "The  Defender." 

"To  Spring."  by  Arnold,  and  also  a  solo  played  by  May  Belle 
Olsen. 

The  violins  will  accompany  the  singing  in  the  operretta  "On  Ply- 
mouth Rock"  to  be  given  by  the  Glee  Club  on  December  1  6th,  1921 . 

We  hope  to  assist  in  the  program  of  the  graduating  class  January, 
1922. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  Orchestra  are : 

First  Violins — Alberta  Webster,  Grace  Smith,  leaders;  Gladys 
Higgins,  Lois  Swable,  May  Belle  Olsen,  Billy  Musgrave,  Dorothy 
Jurges,  Mary  McLaughlin,  Pearl  Winters,  Jane  Straub,  George  Negishi, 
Stephen  Lehmer,  Albert  Arnold. 

Second  Violins — Ernest  Page,  leader;  Majorie  Scrantom,  LeVona 
Pritchard,  Irma  David,  Florence  Welch,  Ruth  Berglund,  George  Cook, 
Francis  Buniallack,  Elvia  Hughes,  George  Oldenbourg,  John  Butlett, 
Robt.  Gomman,  Sadie  Garfinkel. 

Cellos — William  Kaufman,  Augustine  Allen,  Bruce  Younger. 

Base  Viol — David  Powell,  Emma  Tonesina. 

Cornets — First,  Joseph  Costa,  Wade  Williams.  Second,  Thomas 
Carleton,  George  Miller. 

Clarinets — First,  Harold  Driver,  Bailey  Stubenrauch.  Second, 
Weldon  Alley,  Hal  Parham. 

Flute — First,  Gordon  Bell.    Second,  Frederick  Mohler. 

Trombone — First,  Donald  Penniman.    Second  Wright  Morton. 

Drums — Snare,  William  Heileman.    Base,  William  Morison. 

Pianist — Betty  Herbert. 

 GRACE  SMITH. 


THE  JUNIOR  ORCHESTRA 

The  Junior  Orchestra  has  been  practicing  regularly  Tuesday  morn- 
ings. It  has  not  played  in  public  so  far  this  term.  The  orchestra  has 
been  very  successful  and  is  getting  ready  for  the  concert  next  spring.  Miss 
Ellerh  orst  says  that  it  is  doing  fine  in  its  tone  work.  The  members  of  the 
organization  are  as  follows: 


First  Violins — Herbert  Thorsen,  Elvia  Hughes,  Dorothy  Jurges, 
Lucy  Lathrop,  Frances  Fisher,  John  Bartlett,  George  Oldenbourg,  Irma 
David,  George  Cook,  Velma  Harner. 

Second  Violins — Florence  Welch,  Va  Perry,  Caryl  Cuddeback, 
Richard  Bradshaw,  Florence  Edwards,  Stanley  Abrams,  Dorothy 
Nixon,  Ford  Weissel,  Martha  Kendall,  Elanor  Jewett,  Lottie  Ditmer, 
Algie  Harner. 

Cellos — Bruce  Younger,  Marjorie  Brock,  Faith  Johnson. 

Double  Bass — Erma  Nash,  Edith  Bromer. 

Cornets — Thomas  Carlton,  George  Miller,  Arthur  Steiner. 

French  Horn — Ellis  White. 

Trombone — Wright  Morton. 

Clarinets — Weldon  Oxley,  Hal  Parham,  Harold  Watson,  Philip 
Johnson. 

Flutes — Gordon  Bell,  Frederick  Mohler. 

 WELDON  OXLEY. 


THE  GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Club,  under  the  directon  of  Miss  Etta  Ellerhorst,  is  pre- 
paring the  Operetta*  "On  Plymouth  Rock,"  to  be  given  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 1  6th.  The  same  play  was  given  last  year  and  by  request  is  to  be 
repeated  this  year. 

The  leading  characters  are  to  be  Pnscilla,  Phyllis  Leonard;  John 
Alden,  Curtis  Ball;  Dame  Goodly,  Mildred  Forsman. 

The  Glee  Club  is  working  very  hard  in  order  to  present  this  play  and 
they  hope  it  will  be  a  great  success. 

THE  PIANO  CLUB 

The  Piano  Club  is  enjoying  an  excellent  series  of  meetings  this 
semester.  There  are  eighty-two  members  enrolled  and  two  interesting 
programs  have  already  been  given.  At  the  first  business  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President,  Elizabeth  Biggerstaff;  vice- 
president,  Dorothy  Forsman;  secretary,  Elston  Wyckoff. 

The  first  program  was  given  October  19,  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 


1 .  Waltz  in  A  Flat — Brahms  Elston  Wyckoff 

2.  Waltz  in  E  Flat — Durand  Dorothy  Forsman 

3.  Polish  Dance — Scharwenfya  Harriet  Cathcart 

4.  Hunting  Song — Mendelssohn  Lucile  Dorty 

5.  Prelude  C  Sharp  Minor — Rachmaninof  Loyse  Crisp 

6.  Elfin  Dance — Creig  Patricia  Gait 

7.  Nadia — Wachs  Margaret  Guild 


8.  Scherzo  B  Flat — Schubert  Elzabeth  Biggerstaff 


The  second  program  was  given  November  29. 


1 .  Marionettes — MacDorveU  Doris  Johnson 

2.  Gavotte  and  Prelude — Bach  Anita  Jockers 

3.  Berceuse  de  Joycelyn — Godard  Genevieve  Watkins 

4.  Edelweiss  Glide — Vanderbecf?  Bernice  Boelter 

5.  Morceau  de  Mazurka — Kern  Alfred  Aitken 

6.  Valse — Chopin  Barbara  Young 

7.  Album-leaf — Wheiply  Dorothy  Haycraft 


We  hope  to  have  two  more  meetings,  the  last  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  High  Nine  pupils. 


CURLY. 

QNE  cold  dreary  morning  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  school,  I  saw  in  a 
bare  spot  on  the  ground  where  the  snow  was  cleared,  a  small  wolf, 
about  the  size  of  a  half-grown  kitten.  For  a  moment  I  thought  its  mother 
was  near.  So  I  passed  on.  After  I  had  taken  a  few  steps  I  turned,  and 
to  my  surprise  it  was  following  me.  It  followed  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Finally  I  got  up  courage  and  I  picked  it  up.    It  was  so  cold. 

I  had  started  early  so  I  decided  to  run  back  home  with  it.  When  I 
reached  home  I  put  it  in  a  little  box  and  gave  it  some  milk  not  knowing 
what  else  little  wolves  ate. 

Then  I  ran  off  to  school.  When  I  arrived  home  that  afternoon  I  had 
a  good  look  at  it,  having  more  time  than  I  had  had  that  morning. 

The  wolf  was  brown  with  a  gray  spot  on  its  forehead  and  both  of  its 
front  feet  had  gray  on  them.  Its  hair  was  so  curly.  I  decided  to  call  it 
Curly. 

I  kept  it  until  it  grew  to  be  quite  big.  Then  one  morning  with 
tears  in  my  eyes  I  let  it  go.  The  last  I  saw  of  my  pet  it  was  passing 
through  the  thickest  of  the  forest 

 ALICE  HALL. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS 

My  thoughts  strayed  far  away, 

I  was  thinking  of  the  bay; 

Where  all  its  waves  and  white  caps  prance, 

Where  ducks  upon  the  wavelets  dance. 


 TOM  MCCORD. 


The  Rescue 


JT  was  a  hot,  dusty  afternoon  at  the  Midas  Mine.    Far  out  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  stretched  the  desert — mysterious,  yet  beautiful.  Great 
swirls  of  sand  swept  up  in  a  choking,  blinding  roar. 

Out  of  this  stumbled  a  man.  He  crawled  the  remaining  distance 
between  himself  and  a  stunted  cedar,  to  throw  himself  down  exhausted  in 
the  cool  but  scanty  shade.  This  cedar  was  the  outpost  of  the  scant  forest 
that  still  clung  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras. 

A  few  moments  later  the  man  arose,  and  a  stifled  groan  came  from 
his  cracked  hps  as  he  started  to  slowly  drag  himself  towards  a  little  spring 
that  trickled  down  the  mountain  side  and  was  sucked  up  by  the  dry  desert. 
Finally  he  reached  the  water  and  drank  fully,  deeply,  gratefully.  It  was 
like  drinking  strength.  After  a  little  time  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  sand- 
wich and  ate  it. 

Then  he  started  out  with  a  faltering  step  that  showed  he  was  very 
weak.  On  closer  observation  one  could  see  that  the  man  wore  a  revolver 
in  its  holster  strapped  to  the  thigh.  He  seemed  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  surrounding  country. 

The  trail  up  which  he  climbed  was  very  steep  and  twisted.  Faint 
from  the  climb  he  sank  into  the  pleasant  shade  that  lined  the  trail.  There 
he  dozed  for  awhile,  until  the  rattle  of  wagon  wheels  aroused  him.  THE 
STAGE! — he  seemed  to  know  it,  and  with  a  half  fearful,  half  glad  look 
in  his  eyes  he  trudged  on.  Suddenly  he  emerged  on  a  road,  and  to  his 
left  could  be  seen  the  approaching  stage.  He  picked  up  a  stick  and 
stepped  out  to  meet  it,  waving  the  stick  feebly.  The  messenger,  Banks, 
and  the  driver,  Red,  sat  on  the  high  seat  of  the  stage.  As  soon  as  the 
messenger  saw  the  man  waving  something  in  h:s  hand  and  shouting,  he  put 
his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger,  when  the  man's 
words  fell  on  his  ears. 

"Banks,  Red!  Stop,  stop!  for  Heaven's  sake  stop!"  The 
brakes  crashed  on  and  Banks  jumped  down  to  the  man,  who  was  reeling 
drunkenly,  and  said,  "Why,  Curly,  what's  the  matter?  Are  you  crazy? 
I  nearly  shot  you;  I  couldn't  see  you  in  the  dusk.    What  is  the  matter?" 

Curly  muttered,  steadied  himself,  and  said:  "Indians, — Jim  Go- 
ban's  party  surrounded  can't  last  very  long — better  send  help  quickly" 
— and  Curly  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

 ANSON  AVERILL. 


The  Poet 


J^OWN  a  lane,  up  a  hill,  past  the  wild-rose  patch,  and  in  at  the  door — 
that  was  the  way  to  the  poet's  house.    It  was  a  very  pleasant  walk, 
especially  in  the  springtime,  but  had  it  been  the  coldest,  dreariest  walk  in 
all  the  country-side  it  wouldn't  have  kept  the  people  from  the  poet's  house. 

The  poet — there  was  a  soul  for  you !  A  soul !  He  was  all  soul ! 
It  surrounded  his  words,  it  shown  out  of  his  queer,  dark  eyes,  and  it  radi- 
ated from  his  long  thin  fingers  like  an  electric  current.  I  would  say  his 
books  were  oddly  worded  and  his  words  oddly  shaped,  but  that  you 
would  think  me  crazy. 

He  liked  his  books  in  a  pile,  a  candlestick  on  each  side  of  his  man- 
tle, and  a  chair  on  e^ch  side  of  his  fireplace.  Thus  far  he  was  quite 
conventional.  But  he  liked,  he  wanted,  he  would  have,  pink  roses  in  a 
red  bowl.  It  may  seem  a  rather  silly  unimportant  thing  to  you  but  if 
you  had  been  neighbor  Marcia  Dodder,  for  instance,  and  every  time  you 
had  gone  in  to  take  a  jelly,  or  a  cake,  or  a  broth  to  the  poet,  you  had  seen 
the  pinkest  of  pink  roses  in  the  reddest  of  red  bowls,  it  might  have  gotten 
on  your  nerves,  too. 

This  bothered  the  poet.  The  people  were  so  good  to  him  that  he 
hated  to  do  anything  that  didn't  entirely  please  them.  But  he  loved  his 
bowl  and  roses,  too,  and  could  not  bear  to  give  them  up.  He  was  very 
sensitive,  however,  to  the  feelings  and  impressions  of  other  people  and 
soon  he  got  into  the  habit  of  standing  between  his  visitor  and  the  roses  or 
putting  them  on  the  floor  behind  a  pile  of  books  when  he  heard  a  sound 
at  the  door. 

One  night  the  poet  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  fire.  A  gentle  rain 
was  tapping  at  the  window  and  a  fresh  light  wind  murmured  at  the  key- 
hole as  if  to  plead  for  entrance.  Suddenly  the  door  flung  open  and 
a  dark  awkward  shadow  stumbled  in  and  dropped  to  the  floor.  The 
poet  called  in  a  neighbor  to  care  for  her  and  they  watched  over  and  cared 
for  her  night  and  day  for  almost  a  week.  But  there  was  no  hope  and 
early  on  morning  the  girl  died. 

When  they  told  the  poet,  he  took  it  very  quietly  but  some  of  the 
soul  went  out  of  his  eyes.  "I  wonder,"  he  murmured  "if  she  would  have 
liked  pink  roses — in  a  red  bowl." 

 JEAN  STEVENS 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 


When  flowers  are  gone  from  all  the  fields 

And  leaves  from  every  tree, 
When  rain  pours  down  at  intervals 

And  Jove  bids  Phoebus  flee, 

When  holly  is  pinned  on  many  a  coat 

And  mistletoe  hangs  high, 
And  Christmas  trees  are  gathering  in 

And  the  old  year's  about  to  die, 

Then  the  Christmas  spirit  is  stealing  about 

Brightening  each  love  and  life 
Bringing  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men 

And  freedom  from  all  strife. 

 ALBERTA  WEBSTER. 


A  JOURNEY  WITH  A  GHOST 

JT  was  Christmas  Eve  and  Jane  being  lonesome,  as  her  mother  and  father 
were  entertaining  guests  in  the  parlor  and  nurse  had  the  day  off, 

was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  sitting  room  reading  the  "Christmas  Carol" 

which  she  had  received  from  her  aunt  for  Christmas. 

Jane's  aunt  had  sent  her  this  book  because  she  knew  that  Jane  was  a 

very  selfish  and  spoiled  child  and  thought  it  might  influence  her  to  be 

more  generous. 

Jane  had  been  reading  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  had  just  finished 
the  part  where  the  ghost  had  visited  Scrooge,  when  she  heard  someone 
walking.  Then  the  door  of  the  sitting  room  was  slowly  opened  by  a 
long,  white,  bony  hand.  When  this  person  had  entered,  Jane  knew  it 
was  a  ghost.  It  came  slowly  towards  her  and  stopped  by  her  chair.  1  hen 
it  said  in  a  low  steady  voice,  "I  am  the  ghost  of  Scrooge.  Come  with 
me ! 

The  ghost  led  the  way  and  Jane  felt  herself  floating  through  the 
air  and  what  was  very  strange,  although  she  was  very  scared,  she  could 
not  open  her  mouth.  They  traveled  for  about  ten  minutes  and  Jane 
noticed  that  the  farther  they  went  the  narrower  and  dirtier  the  streets 
became.    The  houses  also  grew  more  and  more  delapidated  looking. 

At  last  they  stopped  and  the  ghost  led  Jane  up  some  very  rickety 
steps  where  the  odor  of  cooking  was  very  strong  and  dust  was  very  thick. 
At  last  they  paused  at  a  door  from  which  the  sound  of  children's  crying 


and  whimpering  came  and  Jane  heard  one  very  weak,  timid  voice  begging 
for  a  crust  of  bread. 

Jane  and  the  ghost  entered  and  Jane's  eyes  grew  large  in  terror  as 
she  beheld  the  terrible  sight  before  her.  The  room  was  small  and  dark 
and  held  only  a  table  and  a  few  broken  chairs.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  a  group  of  bedraggled  children  were  huddled  together  upon  an  old 
mattress.  One  little  tot  was  begging  her  frail  mother  to  please  ask  Santa 
not  to  forget  them.  The  poor  mother  was  trying  to  comfort  the  children 
as  best  she  could  by  telling  them  that  only  rich  boys  and  girls  were 
visited  by  Santa. 

Jane  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  turned  to  the  ghost  and  he  led  her 
away. 

Then  Jane  heard  her  mother's  voice  saying,  "Why,  Jane  dear,  we 
should  not  have  left  ycu  alone  so  long.  I  did  not  realize  that  you  were 
so  lonely." 

Then  Jane  sobbed  out  the  sad  story  to  her  mother  and  she  promised 
to  take  Jane  to  the  tenement  district  the  next  day  with  a  lot  of  toys  and 
everything  to  please  the  hearts  of  little  children. 

Jane  and  her  mother,  although  they  did  not  find  the  house  that  Jane 
had  dreamed  about,  brought  comfort  to  many  little  children  the  next  day. 
Jane's  mother  aided  her  by  taking  groceries  and  goodies  to  poor  families. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Jane  learned  the  lesson  of  unselfishness  well; 
for  she  continued  in  this  path  and  grew  to  be  a  broad-minded  and  more 
kind-hearted  woman  because  of  this  dream  of  a  journey  with  the  ghost. 

 FRANCES  FISCHER. 


CHRISTMAS 

How  do  I  know  that  Christmas  is  near? 
By  all  the  signs  I  love  so  dear : 
The  winter  birds  and  flowers  are  here, 
Making  the  whole  world  bright  with  cheer. 
The  big  store  windows  are  filled  with  toys, 
For  all  the  good  little  girls  and  boys 
Who  live  in  hopes  that  some  of  these  things, 
Will  be  among  those  that  Santa  Claus  brings. 
The  snow  is  falling  on  trees  and  ground, 
And  sleds  and  sleighs  are  flying  around, 
Carrying  crowds  of  people  brim  full  of  cheer. 
This  is  how  I  know  Christmas  is  near. 


 CAMILLA  STEWART. 
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The  "Target"  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Rooms  16,  4  and  2  have 
a  1  00  per  cent,  subscription  list.  Their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  success 
of  our  paper  are  most  heartily  appreciated  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
place  them  on  our  honor  list. 

Honors  have  been  gained  by  many  members  of  the  staff.  For 
every  ten  subscriptions  received  one  honor  is  placed  after  a  member's 
name.  The  results  of  the  term's  work  are — Louise  Byers  (6),  Helen 
Cook  (6)  ,  Ofa  Hayes  (6)  ,  LaVona  Pritchard  (3) ,  Brown  Zarley  (  1  )  , 
Marjorie  Meyer  (  1  )  ,  Patricia  Gait  (  1 )  ,  Else  Ingalls  (  1  )  ,  Jane  Young- 


er  (  1  )  ,  Celia  Jones  (  1  )  ,  Paul  Clymer  (  1  )  ,  Ada  Belle  Hitch  (  1  )  ,  Su- 
san Benteen  (1),  Prudence  Sexton  (1),  Grace  Tobin  (1),  Janet  Heit- 
man  ( 1  )  ,  Elaine  Douglas  (  1  )  . 


A  PRAYER  OF  GUIDANCE 

Oh,  Father,  a  time  has  now  come  when  representatives  of  several 
great  nations  are  met  together  with  the  interests  of  the  world  at  heart. 

We,  as  the  American  people,  ask  Thy  guidance,  Heavenly  Father, 
and  knowing  that  Thou  art  helping  us  we  pray  that  we  may  act  as  real 
Americans  should. 

We  ask  Thee  to  guide  our  able  President  and  the  many  men  who 
represent  their  countries  here,  to  make  a  just  decision  in  the  matter  that  is 
pending,  that  each  country  may  be  satisfied  and  a  terrible  war  exist  no 
more,  because  we  know  that  war  should  cease  throughout  the  world  and 
peace  reign  with  brotherly  love  among  the  nations. 

Peace  is  the  only  worldly  justice  and  now  at  this  Christmas  time 
and  at  this  memorable  leaf-turning  for  all  nations  we  ask  Thy  guidance. 
Amen. 

 MARJORIE  MILLS. 


FOR  ALL  THE  WORLD 

When  swords  to  plowshares  have  been  welded, 
And  men  no  longer  give  war  birth ; 

The  flag  of  peace  shall  float  beheld 
By  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


When  Mars  no  longer  stalks  with  trumpet, 

Spreading  his  curse,  not  told  in  words; 
The  dove  of  Peace  shall  fly  triumphant 

A  Christmas  gift  to  all  the  world. 

 LESLIE  UNRUH. 


SCHOOL  BANKING 

Recently  a  new  system  of  saving  was  introduced  in  the  schools.  It 
was  the  inauguration  of  a  banking  system  in  connection  with  the  school 
work.  This  affords  splendid  means  of  implanting  the  seeds  of  thrift  prac- 
tice in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  The  child  that  learns  the  savings  habit 
m  school  has  won  one  of  the  great  battles  of  life. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  facts  of  the  saving  of  money. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  saves  his  money  for  the 


encouragement  of  such  practices  which  may  lead  to  false  and  narrow 
conceptions  of  thrift,  he  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  thrift 
means  the  saving  of  money  for  a  worthy,  useful  and  definite  purpose.  The 
full  value  of  the  school  banking  system  is  perhaps  that  it  offers  opportunity 
for  arousing  the  interest  of  the  child  in  thrift  instruction. 

One  can  contribute  substantially  to  the  future  glory  of  America  by 
giving  his  own  support  and  encouragement  to  the  school  savings  bank. 

 PHOEBE  ELLEN  STARR. 


STUART  STREET 

Everybody  about  our  school  knows  of  the  disgraceful  condition  ot 
Stuart  Street.  As  the  stores  are  situated  there  and  as  these  stores  sell 
paper-wrapped  candy,  Willard  students  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  a 
great  deal  of  paper.    They  usually  leave  this  in  the  gutter. 

As  a  person  turns  into  this  highly  decorated  street,  he  immediately 
gets  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  school.  The  drawing  teachers  are 
not  responsible  for  this  work  of  art;  it  is  just  the  carelessness  of  the  school 
candy  eaters. 

Last  year  the  street  was  kept  fairly  clean  by  the  students  oi  room 
five.  Why  cannot  the  entire  school  organize  and  give  the  waste  paper 
cans  in  front  of  the  stores  some  customers.  By  doing  this  the  school  as  a 
whole,  and  Stuart  Street  in  general,  would  present  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory appearance. 

 HUGH  HYDE. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  WISH 

If  Mars  should  die,  then  peace  would  reign, 
And  happy  would  our  Christmas  be, 

For  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
Would  join  in  songs  of  liberty. 

God  grant  that  this  may  be  our  fate, 

And  all  the  world  in  peace  may  dwell ; 
This  Christmas  be  a  sacred  day 
In  honor  of  the  brave  who  fell. 


 PHYLLIS  LEONARD. 


GIRLS'  BASKET-BALL 

The  Willard  Girls'  Basket-bail  teams  won  the  inter-school  cham- 
pionship. Twelve  games  were  played,  of  which  they  won  eight  and  lost 
four.  The  1 05  lb.  and  unlimited  girls  won  every  game  they  played  and 
received  W's  for  their  good  work. 

Edison  and  Willard  were  tied  up  till  Wednesday,  Nov.  23,  when 
the  two  final  games  were  played.  Willard  1  05  lb.  and  95  lb.  girls  cov- 
ered themselves  with  glory  by  winning  both  games  which  broke  the  tie 
and  gave  them  the  championship. 

Three  cheers  for  Our  Girls! 

The  line  up  of  the  four  teams  was  as  follows: 

95-pound: — Lucy  Lathrop  (F),  Mary  Lynip  (F),  Dorothy  Kin- 
ney (F)  ,  Lyla  Kress  (C)  ,  Sara  Haycraft  (C)  ,  Yukiko  Kawahara  (C)  , 
Mildred  Markham  (G),  Gertrude  Kinney  (G),  Louise  Hazzard  (G), 
Bernice  Boelter,  Bertha  Clymer,  Anita  Booth  and  Lois  Swabel  (Sub- 
stitutes) . 

105-pound: — Mildred  Forsman  (F),  Grace  Tobin  (F),  Maida 
Whitakker  (F),  Helen  Munger  (C),  Murial  Heywood  (C),  Ellen 
Tickle  (C),  Grace  Howe  (G),  Marjorie  Brock  (G),  Katherine  Mc- 
Neeley  (G),  Grace  Leary  (Substitute). 

120  -pound: — Dorothy  Kress,  (F),  Chesterlyn  Thomas  (F),  Dor- 
othy Forsman  (F),  Helen  Lind  (C),  Isabel  Lovell  (C),  Doris  John- 
son (C),  Rena  Sandow  (G),  Va.  Coppedge  (G),  Va.  Vernier  (G), 
Fannie  Garfinkel,  Maxine  Booth,  Doris  Brasch  (Substitutes) . 


THE  CHAMPION  105-POUND  TEAM 


Unlimited: — Elizabeth  Biggerstaff  (F),  Erma  David  (F),  Louise 
Wieger  (F),  Jane  Straub  (C),  Betty  Herbert  (C),  Florence  Edwards 
(C),  Sadie  Garfinkel  (G),  Ruth  Miller  (G),  Constance  Heyworth 
(G)  Eloise  Colton  (Substitute.) 


BOYS'  BASKET-BALL 

Our  basket-ball  teams  this  year  were  divided  into  four  weights, 
95,  105,  120  and  unlimited.  The  teams  in  all  weights  were  excep- 
tionally good  and  we  had  a  most  successful  season.  While  we  did  not 
win  the  championship  we  played  good,  fast  games  and  lost  the  series  to 
Edison  in  the  last  game  played  which  was  an  exciting  match  with  the 
result  in  doubt  until  the  very  last  minute. 

Coach  Ross  of  the  University  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success- 
ful coaching  and  we  were  more  than  glad  to  have  had  him  with  us  this 
year. 


THE  CHAMPION  UNLIMITED  TEAM 


The  Willard  spirit  is  showing  itself  more  and  more.  Let  us  keep  the 
good  work  up,  boys  and  girls !  Back  Willard  in  everything  she  does 
and  do  your  share  in  helping  us  win ! 

The  lineup  is  as  follows : 

95  pounds — Wm,  Mcintosh,  Capt.  (F)  ;  Fred  Tobin  (F),  Carol 
Nevins  (C) ,  Hisoa  Nikama  (G),  Russell  Hyde  (G),  Carl  Barnes  (G). 

120  pounds — Richard  Railton,  Capt.  (F)  ;  Albert  Nelson  (F), 
Henry  Hart  (C),  David  McVean  (G),  George  Negishi  (G),  Harold 
Watson  (G). 

105  pounds — Wm.  Morrison,  Capt.  (F)  ;  Nat  Kellogg  (F),  Frank 
Gove  (F),  Keith  Lynn  (C),  Ralph  Pidgeon  (G),  Jules  Augustini 
(G),  Paul  Clymer  (G). 

Unlimited — James  Brasneld,  Capt.  (G)  ;  Tom  McArthur  (F), 
George  Howard  (F),  Elmer  St.  John  (F),  Donald  Penniman  (C), 
Earl  Hapgood  (G)  ,  Jos  Costa  (G)  . 


SCHOOL  PENTATHLON  WORK 


High  averages  in  athletic  tests  were  shown  by  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Berkeley  schools  during  a  Pentathlon,  held  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Every  boy  and  girl  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  grades  inclusive 
took  the  tests. 

Boys — Burbank,  52;  Edison,  54;  Garfield,  57;  Willard,  54. 
Girls — Burbank,  95;  Edison,  60;  Garfield,  64;  Willard,  60. 


The  Junior  High  School  Pentathlon  Contest,  held  on  November 
4th  at  San  Pablo  Park  resulted  in  Edison  receiving  first  place.  Willard 
boys  came  in  first,  and  Willard  girls,  last,  which  averaged  third  place  for 
Willard. 

Each  boy  took  part  in  five  events — which  were  the  pull  up,  push 
up,  standing  broad  jump,  50-yard  dash  and  basket-ball  throw  for  goal 
in  30  seconds. 

Each  girl  participated  in  the  jump  and  reach,  basket-ball  throw 
for  distance,  basket-ball  throw  for  goal  in  30  seconds,  baseball  throw 
for  accuracy  and  the  potato  race.  W's  were  awarded  to  the  one  making 
most  points  in  her  class. 

The  teams  and  the  points  made  were  as  follows : 


WILLARD  GIRLS 


80  Pound  Class 

Points 

B.  Boelter  314 

K.  King  237 

K.  Carse.  .  219 

Lois  Swabel  355 

Yukiko  419 

95  Pound  Class 

F.  Owens  293 

Lila  Kress  452 

D.  Kinney  402 

Mary   Lynip  377 

Lucy  Lathrop  414 

1  05  Pound  Class 

Ellen  Tickle  445 

Grace  Tobm  455 

M.  Forsman  379 

M.  Whitaker  356 

M.   Brock  387 


WILLARD  BOYS 


80  Pound  Class 

Points 

Roily  Read  334 

M.  George  320 

Wm.  Mcintosh  306 

Malcolm  Berry..  351 

Fred  Mah  447 

95  Pound  Class 

Carl  Barnes  411 

H.  Nakahama  540 

Frank  Martin  600 

R.  Neuhaus  374 

Hugo  Correll  546 

1 05  Pound  Class 

r  rank  Gove  355 

Wm.  Morison  466 

Ralph   Pidgeon  500 

John  Lynds  415 

Paul  Clymer  494 


120  Pound  Class 


Points 

D.  Forsman  .  212 

D.  Kress  423 

Thelma  Pugh  444 

I.  Debeley  287 

Alice  Lyser  434 

Unl  united  Class 

M.  Hoppen  213 

Jane  Straube   278 

R.  Miller  379 

Irma  David  330 

B.  Herbert  373 


1  20  Pound  Class 


Points 

Geo.  Negishi  563 

Ray  Taylor  518 

C.  Aronovici  392 

Donald  Burns  479 

I.  Kujiero  564 

Unlimited  Class 

James  Coleman  495 

Brown  Zarley  634 

Ray  Pratt  641 

K.  Tanaka  575 

D.  Garfinkel   .  .  548 


IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Willard  School  Gymnasium  has  been  equipped  this  term  with 
traveling  rings,  four  mats,  chinning  bars,  flying  rings,  burlap  curtains  which 
successfuly  broke  the  echo,  and  four  hand-ball  courts. 

Willard  is  indebted  to  Francis  Cooke,  Lewis  Newbauer,  Carrol 
Smtih,  Wade  Wlliams,  Curtis  Ball  and  David  Garfinkel  for  painting 
the  50  -yard  dash  line,  the  basket-ball  throw  for  distance  lines,  the  potato 
race  circles  and  the  basket-ball  court  lines. 


THE  WILLARD  P.  T.  A. 

The  H-8  Physical  Education  class  of  Willard  entertained  the 
Willard  P.  T.  A.  on  December  7  with  a  demonstration  of  their  Physical 
Education  work.  This  class  was  chosen  by  Mrs.  Johnson  on  account  of 
their  excellent  daily  work.  Miss  Richardson  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
to  the  Mothers  after  the  exhibition. 


VICTORY 

Turn  failure  into  victory; 

Don't  let  your  courage  sway; 
If  any  troubles  come  along, 

Just  laugh  them  all  away. 


 HARRY  ANDREWS. 


Francis  Cross  (to  Keith  Johnson) — "Keith,  do  you  know  why 
your  hair  isn  t  red?" 

Keith— "No,  why?" 
Francis — "Ivory  doesn't  rust." 


Linton  went  to  see  the  dentist — 
The  picture  of  despair, 

But  came  back  smiling  broadly, — 
The  dentist  wasn't  there. 


Harold  Driver  (in  H9  History) — "Edward  the  First  conquered  the 
men  that  lived  in  the  whale."  (meaning  "in  Whales")  . 


The  H9  English  class  were  putting  their  compositions  on  the  table 
in  No.  2  when  Wright  Morton  said,  "I  am  always  willing  to  donate  to 
chanty  but  not  to  this." 


Harrison  Martin  (to  Tom  Moore) — "Look  at  me!" 

Tom — "I  can't.    It  makes  me  dizzy  to  look  down  at  anything." 


Teacher — "Don't  you  know  that  punctuation  means  to  pause." 
Dorothy  Howard — "Of  course  I  do.    An  auto  punctuated  its  tire 
in  front  of  our  house  last  Sunday  and  it  paused  half  an  hour." 


Visitor  at  Willard  School  (to  Harold  Driver) — "Is  Willard  a 
school  of  learning?" 

Harold  Driver — "Well,  the  scrubs  bring  some  in  and  we  ninth 
graders  take  none  out  so  I  guess  it  accumulates." 

Tom  McArthur  went  for  a  hunt, 
But  his  gun  did  slip,  or  his  knife  was  blunt. 
He  didn't  get  ducks,  or  a  deer  'tis  true ; 
But  he  did  catch  a  laugh  and  a  four  or  two. 


Franklin  Martin — "Mama,  I'm  the  best  singer  in  our  class." 

Mother — "Why  do  you  think  so,  my  dear?" 

Franklin — "  'Cause  we  sang  a  song  and  I  got  done  first." 


An  insurance  man  called  at  Margaret  Guild's  house  last  Saturday. 
It  is  rumored  she  had  her  voice  insured  for  fear  of  losing  it  altogether. 

Fred  Kyle — "Can  you  come  out  to  play?" 

Paul  Clymer — '  In  a  few  minutes.  I  have  to  transplant  some  Latin.' 

Teacher — "Do  you  see  the  problem  now,  Joseph?" 
Joseph  Costa — "No  ma'am." 

Teacher   (after  explaining  the  problem  again) — "Now  do  you 
see  it?" 

Joe — "I  think  I  could  if  Noma  Lindsay  would  get  her  head  out 
of  the  way. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PERMANENT 

MIRTH 

Uncle's  death  caused  by  cancer  on  his  mother's  side. 
Patient  went  to  bed  feeling  well;  woke  up  dead. 
Patient  died  without  the  aid  of  a  physician. 
Patient's  death  caused  by  sickness, — nothing  serious. 
Patient  died  when  hit  by  an  automobile  between  the  lamps  and  the 
radiator. 

Doctors  guarantee  patient  had  thoroughly  recovered  from  his  recent 
illness  before  death. 


DETENTION 


Oh !  how  I  likt  to  sit  and  watch  the  others  pass  on  out, 
And  rush  away  across  the  court  with  merry  laugh  and  shout, 
While  I  must  linger  yet  awhile  and  cool  my  little  heels, 
Oh,  Horrors,  now  I  know  just  how  that  thing,  Detention  feels. 

Detention,  detention,  oh,  how  I  hate  that  time ! 
It  mixes  up  my  little  dates  when  things  are  so  sublime 
And  when  I  get  outside  this  place  I'll  be  a  plaster  saint, 
I  ain't  agoin'  to  stay  again,  you  bet  your  life  I  ain't ! 

 EDITH  CHRISTIE. 


Delight  Fredericks — "When  do  3^ou  take  Math.?" 
Charlotte  Coleman — -"Eighth  period." 
Delight — "What  period  do  you  like  best?" 
Charlotte — "The  aftermath." 


CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

More  bracelets  for  Betty  Taylor. 

Stationary  rats,  for  Elizabeth  Ensminger. 

An  orange  stick,  for  Linton  Pratt. 

A  poodle,  for  Elston  Wyckoff. 

A  rag  doll,  for  Lester  Stewart. 

An  alarm  clock,  for  Tom  McArthur. 

Hair  curlers,  for  Margaret  Cooch. 

Mentholatum,  for  Raymond  Palmer's  perpetual  cold  in  oral  com- 
position. 

A  hair  net,  for  Rene  de  Reynier, 


To  Jimmie  Brasfield — 

Dearly  beloved  Jimmie, 
Is  it  not  a  sin 

To  waste  your  study  periods, 
And  not  your  lessons  win? 
The  failures  will  make  fours. 
The  fours  will  trouble  you. 
Dearly  beloved  Jimmie, 
Is  that  not  true? 


Ray  Pratt — "I  have  a  one  on  my  report  card." 
Stanley  Philliber — "A  one!  How?" 
Ray  Pratt — "Oh,  I've  been  working." 
Stanley — "Working  who?" 

PUFFS  FOR  THE  POWDER  BOX 

Robert  Gorman's  attempts  at  flirting. 
Keith  Johnson's  midday  feeding. 
George  Harrell's  bashful  ways. 
The  Glee  Club's  speaking  parts. 

Donald  Penniman's  fascinating  feet  in  oral  composition. 


FROM  THE  GYM 

'Maida,  this  puff  is  bigger  than  that. 
Oh  pshaw,  I  can't  fix  them  off  the  bat." 
"Pass  the  rouge  stick,  Maxine  dear, 
I  always  forget  to  bring  mine  here." 
Oh  Gladys,  please  put  my  sewing  away, 
I  must  get  this  Latin  or  four  today." 
"Oh  where,  Nellie,  is  my  lost  stocking?" 
"Ramona,  scat,  my  view  you're  blocking." 
"Oh,  Isabelle,  my  hairnet's  torn. 
My  shoestring's  broke.    Why  was  I  born?" 
"Gertrude,  have  I  too  much  powder  on?" 
"Oh  dear,  there  goes  that  pesky  old  gong." 

A  falling  star  is  like  Harry  Stoops.  It  makes  a  great  show  about 
falling  but  never  lands  anywhere. 

Teacher  (in  High  10  French) — "Which  is  it,  singular  or  plural?" 
Rene  de  Reynier — "I  made  it  all  singular." 
Teacher — "Then  it's  all  plural,  I  guess." 
It  was. 


Edward  Neighbor  (in  low  9  Spanish) — "Do  the  Mexicans  ride 
horseback  on  their  mules?" 


Tom  MacArthur  went  hunting  ducks, 
And  had  a  lot  of  fun, 
But  when  he  got  his  report  card 
He  couldn't  find  a  one. 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM— CAN  YOU  GUESS  THE  ROOM? 

"The  clock  is  still  there,  man." 
"Now  the  class  I  had  last  term." 
"This  is  the  noisiest  class  I  ever  had." 

"If  you  aren't  quiet,  you  may  stay  after  school  and  do  some  long 
division  examples." 

"How  in  the  world." 

"Silence  please.    We  will  have  order." 

"A  boy  came  up  to  me  on  the  street  the  other  day  and  thanked  me 
for  the  etiquette  I  had  taught  him." 

"Please  don't  look  at  the  scenery,  look  at  me." 
"Silence,  or  detention.    Take  your  choice." 


Harry  Stoops — "Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?" 
Fred  Tobin — "No,  but  I  may  be  mistaken." 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  HITS 

Tuck  me  to  sleep  in  my  old  'Tucky  home — Keith  Johnson  during 
English. 

Love  bird — Harry  Stoops. 

They  go  wild,  simply  wild  over  me — Donald  Penniman. 

Toddle — Kenneth  Hupp. 

Kitten  on  the  keys — Eleanor  Chamberlain. 

Don't  throw  me  down — Albert  Arnold. 

Why,  dear? — David  Powell. 

There's  only  one  pal  after  all — Mr.  Beardsley. 

Dimples — Elston  Wyckoff. 

I  want  you  morning,  noon  and  night — Miss  Ellerhorst. 

I  am  a  lonesome  raindrop — Hanson  Balsley. 

Tuck  me  to  sleep — Teddy  Beekens. 

How  I  hate  to  get  up  in  the  worning — John  Linds. 


Teacher — "Class,  can  you  name  any  other  president  who  was 
elected  for  his  military  ability?" 

Campbell  Judge  (absent-mindedly) — "Columbus!" 


The  History  of  Patrick  Henry  (from  Billy  Musgrave's  point  of 
view) — "He  was  a  small  boy  with  red  hair,  freckles  and  laughing  eyes. 
He  was  not  a  bright  boy.  When  he  got  married  he  said,  'Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death.'  " 


Patricia  Gait — "James  Golden  is  going  to  play  on  the  football 
team  today." 

Marjorie  Meyers — "How  nice.    What  position  does  he  play?" 
Pat — "I'm  not  sure  but  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  drawbacks." 


Florence  Edwards  (in  H9  Eng.,  speaking  of  Olympus,  where  the 
Gods  dwell) — Oh,  it  is  a  race  track." 

Hanson  Baisey — "Mother  why  do  you  always  wash  my  hands  be- 
fore I  go  to  school?    I'm  not  the  kind  that  usually  raises  them. " 

Harry  Stoops — "I've  got  a  terrible  cold  in  my  head." 
Teacher — '  Never  mind,  Harry,  don't  grumble.     Even  if  it  is  a 
cold,  it's  something." 


Teacher  (seeing  Rene  de  Reynier  and  Brown  Zarley  sitting  to- 
gether)— "Do  you  hve  in  that  seat,  Brown?" 
Brown — "Yes,  this  is  my  seat." 
Teacher — "Then  where  do  you  belong,  Rene?" 
Rene — "I  live  in  the  desk!" 


Jane  Younger  (giving  a  book  review) — "The  man  was  still  alive 
when  he  wrote  the  book." 


Teacher   (calling  the  roll) — "Lorraine  Sommersault"  (meaning 
Sommerlad) . 


Edith  Dimond — -"Carol,  what  papers  do  you  take?" 
Carol  Kramer- — "We  take  the  Literary  Digestion  and  the  Berkeley 
Gasjet." 

Malcolm  Berry — "Say,  Harold,  do  you  think  you  will  ever  get 
through  Algebra?" 

Harold  Peterson — "I'm  not  taking  it  to  get  through  this  time,  but 
just  to  get  used  to  it." 


Teacher — "Does  anyone  in  the  class  know  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address?" 

Goodwin  Ferris — "I  do." 

Teacher — "Well,  Goodwin,  suppose  you  tell  it  to  the  class." 
Goodwin — "It  was  Heaven." 


Teacher — "Man,  how  many  one's  did  you  have  on  your  card?" 
Campbell  Judge  (after  a  moment  of  consideration) — I  had  one 
day's  absence. 


Betty  Taylor  to  Helen  Allen — "After  you  are  in  the  club  for  three 
meetings  you  are  assassinated." 


Richard  Railton  (translating  in  H10  Latin) — "They  gained  ex- 
tensive fleas." 


Teacher — "Will  you  please  run  up  that  curtain.  Ford." 
Ford  Weissei — "I'm  not  in  very  good  training  but  I'll  try." 


Teacher — "Now,  James,  tell  me  who  is  the  wretched,  miserable 
individual  who  gets  food,  clothes,  and  lodging  and  gives  nothing 
m  return?" 

James  Coleman  (who  has  not  been  paying  attention) — "The 
baby." 


Teacher  (when  class  was  singing  "Gloria") — "Now,  all  the  angels 
stand." 

Fred  Tobin  stood. 


Ramona  Laddish — "Do  you  want  me  to  powder  your  nose?" 
Helen  Cook — "Oh!  It  smells  like  a  fairy  tale." 


George  Miller — "There's  a  large  bug  on  the  ceiling." 
Wright  Morton  (absent-mindedly) — "Just  step  on  it,  will  you." 


Girl  (in  H7  History,  speaking  of  woman's  rights)  —  "Women 
weren't  allowed  to  take  up  law." 

Dorothy  Haycraft — "Women  weren't  allowed  to  take  medicine 

either." 


Miss  Christy  (to  Bailey  Stubenrauch  who  was  tipping  back  in  his 
chair) — "Man,  if  you  should  fall  over  there  would  be  serious  trouble. 
There  might  be  an  earthquake." 

Ray  Palmer  (in  High  9  Spanish) — "I  have  forgotten  what 
eating  is." 


